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Full-page illustration from a drawing by Gro. pu MAuRIER. 
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tory of the United Netherlands,” “The Life and 

Death of John of Barneveld,” ete. Edited by GEoRGE 

Witiram Curtis. With Portrait. 2 vols. (Jn a 

bor.) Vol. I., pp. x.-396. Vol. IL., pp. x.-424. Royal 

8vo, cloth, uncut edges, gilt tops, $7.00. 
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ally. They give us the more intimate history of a man of gen- 
ius, a great writer, and a man of the world.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 

‘*Full of delightful pen-pictures and anecdotes of distin- 
guished people. . . . A-woi memorial of the historian 
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graphical literature.’’—Boston Transcript. 

‘** Delightful volumes, edited with rare modesty and 
taste, and full of welcome illustrations both of Motley’s char- 
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ters are some of those addressed to his daughters—full of fun 
om, ard furnishing ful and manifestly trust- 
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| Edition de Luze. 
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back and cloth sides, gilt top, and uncut edges. With 
many Portraits, Views, Fac-similes, ete. (Jn a hand- 
some box:) Price, $30.00. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW Books. 


Votumes III. ann IV. Just PusiisHep: 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By Henry Apams. Vols. I. and II.: Tae First ADMINISTRATION OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. $4.00. Vols. 

III. and IV.: THe Seconp ADMINISTRATION OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. $4.00. 

**In the third and fourth volumes the admirable qualities become more and more apparent. Prominent among these is 
the remarkable combination of condensation with interest and vivacity. Mr. Adams’s thorough and captivating work is full 
of nervous life. We should be inclined to call this the best book which has yet been written upon American political history. 
In point of literary execution Mr. Adams is easily the best of our political historians.”"-—N. Y. Times. 


LITERATURE AND POETRY. THE POETRY OF TENNYSON. 


By Pattie Scnarr, D.D. 8vo. $3.00. By Henry Van Dyke, D.D. 12mo. $1.50. 
The essays which make up this volume treat of *‘ The En- “The volume addresses the cultivated tastes of all who 
— .”’ “The Poetry of the Bible,’ ‘The Dies love atrue poetry. It is the fruit of years of appreciative 


rae,”’ ‘* St. Bernard as a Hymnist,”’ ** The University—Past, study of the poet. We owe the author a debt of thanks 
Present, and Future,”’ ** Dante Alighieri,” and many other for giving us this estimate, so careful, so scholarly, so full 
interesting literary topics, revealing throughout the breadth of true devotion to poetry in its > §7 meaning.’’— Rev. 
of the author’s learning, the acuteness of his critical faculty, | James O. Murray, Professor of English Literature in Prince- 
and the popular character of his method and style. ton College. 


cAMONG CANNIBALS. 


An Account of Four Years’ Travels in Australia, and of Camp Life with the Aborigines of Queensland. By 
Cart Lumnoitz. With over 100 illustrations. 8vo, 35.00. 
AN OPINION FROM DR. SCHLIEMANN. 
“*T have read the book with immense interest and delight. It is a work which will have a very long life, for it is full of 
useful knowledge. The reader forgets that he is reading a mere description, and thinks he is at the author’s side, and shares 
with him the hardships, d. rs, and joys of the life among cannibals in the wilderness of Australia. The whole civilized 


world must be grateful for this really wonderful work.’”-—H. Schliemann. 
THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF DOWN THE ISLANDS. 
EVOLUTION. A VOYAGE TO THE CARIBBEES. 


By W AGnew Paton. Beautifully illustrated. 
By James McCosn, D.D., LL.D. 12mo. $1.00. g Pecey agg ra $2.50. snipes 


An able critique of the Evolutionary doctrine from the “* An exceedingly entertaining book of travels. Mr. Paton 
standpoint of Christianity. relates what he has seen in the Windward Islands, from St. 

**One of the best epitomes of the relation of the Creatorto Kitts to Trinidad, and with this he interweaves a vast amount 
his earth, in the process of creation, that has been written.’’ of official and historical information. The story is highly ro- 
—Hartford Courant. mantic.”’—- Boston Beacon. 


EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION. 


A Study in Social Science. By Ricumonp M. Smrtu, Professor of Political Economy and Social Science in 

Columbia College. 12mo. $1.50. 

Coytents.—Introduction ; The History of Emigration ; History of Immigration ; Immigration and Pepeiation Political 
Effects of wy The Economic Gain by Immigration ; Competition with American Labor ; Social Effects of Immigra- 
tion; Assisted i ion and Immigration; Protecting the Emigrant; Chinese Immigration; Legislative Restriction of 
Immigration ; The Question of Principle and of Method. 

The comprehensive scope of Professor Smith’s book is indicated in the foregoing summary of its contents. It 
is a popular examination of one of the most urgent of present-day problems from historical, statistical, and eco- 
nomic points of view, the information being full and exact, and the author’s style being a model of terseness and 
clearness. 


THE AMERICAN RAILWAY. THE VIKING AGE. 


Its Construction, Development, Management, and Ap- | The Early History, Manners, and Customs of the Ances- 
pliances. With 225 illustrations. Bound in half tors of the English-Speaking Nations. By Pauw B. 


leather. 8vo, 36.00 net. | pu Cuarmtv. With 1,400 illustrations. Two vols., 
“The first satisfactory popular account of the American | 8vo, 37.50. 
railway. It is a striking example of thoroughness and judg- | “These luxuriously printed and profusely illustrated vol- 


ment. In the general design, in the selection of writers, in | umes undoubtedly embody the fullest and most detailed ac- 
the illustrations, and _in the arrangement of the matter, the | count of our Norse ancestors extant. It is an extensive and 
book is a model."’—Christian Union. | important work.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, a receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broapway, New York. 
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A NEW EDITION DE LUXE OF 
CHARLES DICKENS’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


LIMITED TO ONE THOUSAND NUMBERED COPIES. 





Unquestionably the handsomest edition of ‘Dickens's writings —the nearest approach to the 
highest ideals of perfection in book-making—ever attempted in this country. 

The type is from a new font especially cast for it, and never used for any other purpose. 

The paper—also especially made for it—combines the qualities of excellence in finish and in 
the materials used, with a lightness of weight that prevents the volume from being uncomforta- 
bly heavy to bold and read. 

The illustrations—half the value of a good edition of “Dickens—are incomparably superior 
to any ever issued in any edition printed in this country, and are only excelled—if at all—by 
the original issues of each volume, sets of which bring from one to two thousand dollars. 

All the original etchings by Cruikshank and others have been carefully re-etched, line for 
line, from brilliant original proof impressions, and proofs taken for this edition on Imperial 
Japanese paper. The wood engravings are printed on Japanese paper from electrotypes never 
before used, furnished by “Dickens's original publishers. 

The set will be completed in forty-five volumes, at the rate of about two volumes per month. 


Price, bound in vellum cloth, gilt tops, uncut, - - - $2.50 per vol. 





(> Issued by subscription only, and no orders taken except for complete sets. Prospectus, 
—with specimen showing type, page, paper, etc., with Specimen illustration— mailed free upon 
application. MRS eT PONTO OF 


ESTES & LAURIAT, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


Translated by Miss Wormeley: THE ‘BAGPIPERS. 


By GrorGE Sanp, author of “ Mauprat,” “The Snow Man,” ete. 12mo, half Russia. Uniform with our edition 
of « Balzae’s Novels.” Price, $1.50. 

‘* George Sand is nowhere more charming in a pastoral way than in ‘ Les Maitres Sonneurs,’ which Miss Katherine Pres- 
cott Wormeley has rendered into English under the title of ‘The Bagpipers.’ In it that personal love for nature and for rural 
life which shows itself so often in the novelist’s work is felt with a warmth and a fulness such as one encounters in very few 
of her books. The plot of the tale is simple, and yet it is of sufficient interest to hold the attention of the reader, while the 
whole atmosphere of the tale is delightful. Miss Wormeley’s translation is in thorough harmony with the spirit of the origi- 
nal, and will commend itself to every reader of taste and judgment.’’— Boston Courier. 


A Story by Arto Bates, author of “ A Lad’s Love,” “ Berries of the Brier,” ete. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 

‘* There is neither a forced situation nor an unnatural expression in the volume. Sharply-contrasted characters are delin- 
eated with equal definiteness and grace. There are bits of description which will stand beside any in contemporary fiction. 
In brief, ‘ Albrecht’ is charming to read and wei hty to consider. Fees | free from the dilettante pessimism which has 
been the keynote of too much of Mr. Bates’s oamk, it marks such a distinct advance in his art as to give no small warrant for 
the hope that Hawthorne will yet have a successor.’’— Boston Times. 


TWO BOOKS WHICH ARE NEARLY READY. 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLFINGS. By Wo. Morris. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth. Edition limited to 500 copies. 


Alexander Young says in The Critic: ‘* This is one of those rare creations of genius which reproduce the life and manners 
of a remote past, and of peoples of a grand kind that civilization cannot assimilate. They live in the stories of their deeds, 
and whether these are recorded in veritable , or told by some writer of an alien race and of later times, their power over 
the mind is due to their adequate expression of the thoughts, experiences, and emotions of a by-gone people. ‘The House of 
the Wolfings’ is especially remarkable for its essentially poetic character, although it is written in both prose and poetry.” 

A New Votume or Bauzac: 


SONS OF THE SOIL (‘‘Les Paysans”). By Honore pe Bauzac. Trans. by KatHertne P. WorMELEY. 


This is the fifteenth of these remarkable translations by Miss Wormeley, which have met with such universal commenda- 
tion. We quote from the author’s own introduction: ‘* The object of this particular study—s ing in its truth so long as 
society makes philanthropy a principle instead of regarding it as an accident—is to bring to sight the leading characters of a 
class too long unheeded by the pens of writers who seek novelty as their chief object. . . . It is necessary to enlighten not 
only the legislator of rte he but him of to-morrow. In the midst of the present democratic ferment into which so many of 
our writers so blindly rush, it becomes an urgent duty to exhibit the peasant who renders law inapplicable, and who has made 
the ownership of land to be a thing that is, and that is not.’’—De Balzac. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 
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D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 


I. 
Hygiene for Childbood. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CARE OF CHIL- 
DREN AFTER THE PERIOD OF INFANCY 
TO COMPLETION OF PUBERTY. By Fray- 
cis H. Ranxry, M.D., President of the Newport 
Medical Society. 12mo, cloth. 
“The physician, in his round of visits, is made aware of 


Price, 75 cents. 
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a woful lack of knowledge of the laws of health. It is hoped | 


that the suggestions contained in this little manual will afford 
practical aid in the care of children, and enable mothers to 
avoid numerous hygienic sins of omission and commission.” 


—From the Preface. 
Il. 


Evolution of Man and Christianity. 


By the Rev. Howarp MacQveary. 
Price, 31.75. 


“*There can be little doubt,’ says Professor Le Conte, 


12mo, cloth. 


‘that we are now on the eve of the greatest change in tradi- | 
tional views that has taken place since the birth of Christian- | 


ity. This change means not a readjustment of details only, 


but a reconstruction of Christian theology.’ It is becauselam | 


firmly convinced of the truth of these profound words that I 
have written this book. Evolution is ‘in the air,’ and its fun- 
damental tenets are being accepted (perhaps unconsciously) 
by all classes of minds. It behooves us, then, as religious 


teachers, to recognize this fact, and adjust our theology ac- | 


eordingly.”’—-From the Preface. 


Ill. 


The “Dominant Seventh. 
A MUSICAL STORY. By Karte E. Ciark. 12mo, 
half cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


A novelette by a young author whose first effort is marked 
by a charm and grace that commend it to all readers of taste. 


IV. 
‘Browning's Principal Shorter ‘Poems. 


Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 12mo, paper 
cover. Price, 50 cents. 

Browning was so voluminous a writer that his complete 
works are practically inaccessible to many readers. The 
present collection includes everything by which he is best 
known, except the dramas and very long poems. 


Vv. 


Countess Irene. 


A Romance of Austrian Life. By J. Fogerty. Apple- 
ton’s Town and Country Library. 12mo, paper. Price, 
50 cents. 

“This is a charming story, interesting and mouvementé, 
with some highly dramatic incidents. The pictures 
of Vienese life and manners are admirable.’’— Westminster 
Review. 


For sale by all booksellers, or any volume sent by mail on 
receipt of price. 


1, 3, anp 5 Bonp Srreet, New York. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co.’s 
NEW ‘BOOKS. 


William Cullen ‘Brvant. 


Vol. XI. in American Men of Letters Series. By JOHN 
Bicetow. With a Portrait. 16mo, gilt top. $1.25. 
A noteworthy addition to a notable series. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
Wasuineton Irvine. By Charles Dudley Warner. 
Noan Wesster. By Horace E. Seudder. 

Henry D. Tuorgav. By Frank B. Sanborn. 
Grorce Riptey. By O. B. Frothingham. 
J. Fentmmore Coorer. By T. R. Lounsbury. 
Marcaret Futier Ossour. By T. W. Higginson. 
Ratew Waupo Emerson. By O. W. Holmes. 
EpGar AutLtANn Por. By G. E. Woodberry. 
N. P. Wituts. By Henry A. Beers. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.’ By J. Bach McMaster. 
Each with Portrait. 16mo, gilt top, cloth, $1.25; half mo- 
rocco, $2.50, 


Conversations in a Studio. 
By WittraM W. Story, author of “Roba di Roma,” 
ete. 2 vols., 16mo, $2.50. 
Two volumes of fresh. thoughtful, informal conversations 
on a great variety of topics, in art, history, society, and liter- 


ature. 
‘Dr. Mublenberg. 


Vol. III. of American Religious Leaders. 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE NEWTON. 
$1.25. 

An interesting account of the life and effective work of a 
leader in the Episcopal Church, and a saint of the Church 

Universal. 


The North Shore Watch, 


And Other Poems. 


By Grorce E. Woopperry, author of “Edgar Allan 
Poe” in the series of American Men of Letters. 
16mo, in an artistic binding, gilt top, 31.25. 

Very few of these poems have been printed before, and 
the tasteful volume comprises such poetic power and achieve- 
ment as first volumes of verse rarely possess. 


American Whist Illustrated. 


Full leather, 


By Rev. 
16mo, gilt top, 


By G. W. P. With numerous diagrams. 
flexible, $1.75. 

** American Whist Illustrated’ is a digest of ** American 
Whist ” and ** Whist Universal,”’ with all the amendments, 
revisions, and changes in play required by the application of 
recent inventions and improvements in the practice of the 
American game. 


Agnes of Sorrento. 


By Harriet Beecner Stowe. Riverside Paper Se- 
ries. 50 cents. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on 
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HENRIK IBSEN.* 


Miss Lord’s translation of Ibsen’s comedy- 
drama “ Et Dukkehjem” was originally pub- 
lished in London in 1882. The American 
publishers have given us, apparently, a reprint 
of this translation in the dainty volume in green 
and white which is now before us. There is 
no hint of this earlher appearance, however, 
upon the title-page. 

Inasmuch as all our knowledge of the dra- 
matist’s life and character has come to us upon 
the ephemeral leaves of the magazines, a more 
extended biographical sketch would have been 
acceptable,— especially as Miss Lord, in her 
brief essay on the philosophy and methods of 
the playwright, is unable to do either the sub- 
ject or herself the justice she perhaps intended. 
Her exposition of the play and of the spirit of 
its truly great creator is commendable. The 
lady shows herself an appreciative reader; at 
the same time she is admirably fair towards 
the critical philistines. 

Ibsen’s career as a dramatist really began 





* Tue Dott’s House: A Piay. By Henrik Ibsen. Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian by Henrietta Frances Lord. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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with the appearance of his “ Catiline,” in 1852. 
Its thesis is, that responsibility for guilt does 
not always lie at the door of the individual who 
commits the crime. Rome, not Catiline, is re- 
sponsible for the troubles and anxieties occa- 
sioned by the conspirators’ attempt. Here, as 
elsewhere, he rebels against the fate of environ- 
ment. The State, and all its institutions, are 
boldly attacked, and weaknesses and defects 
remorselessly exposed and vigorously assailed. 
The attitude which he then assumed, Ibsen 
still to a great degree maintains. But let no 
one suppose that Ibsen is a socialist, or even, 
for that matter, a republican. Every form of 
government within his ken is delusive. The 
State would have us its debtors: as a matter 
of fact the State is tremendously the debtor to 
all its citizens. “The individual!” is Ibsen’s 
watchword ; and thus far none of Ibsen’s erit- 
icisers has succeeded in interpreting to the 
world precisely what the poet means. 

In 1862, the « Comedy of Love” appeared. 
Ibsen now turned his attention to the home 
and the institution of the family. Again he 
held a mirror up to nature—a mirror that did 
not flatter nor deceive. With a stern pitiless 
hand, he pointed out the wrinkles and blotches 
on the simpering face of a social life that he 
saw about him. Ruthlessly he dragged from the 
closets, whither the social pillars had agreed to 
banish them, the grinning skeletons, and left 
them gibbering there in all their nakedness. 
The critics declared that it was out of his own 
wretched experiences that Ibsen was writing. 
The poet had married in 1857; his wedded 
life had not proved altogether happy, and there 
was sufficient, perhaps, to give color to the in- 
sinuations of his enemies. 

From what has been said, the reader may 
form some idea of Ibsen’s peculiarities of 
thought and method. The State and Society 
are the culprits whom he arraigns, and whom 
he charges with high crimes and misdemean- 
ors. Each one of those dramas which are dis- 
tinctively [bsenian—if I may use the word—is 
merely a statement of some such specific charge. 
His social dramas are assertions of social prob- 
lems. He rarely suggests even an implied so- 
lution. 

‘**T question for the most part, to answer is not my office,’’ 
he declares plainly in his “ Emperor and Gal- 


ilean ” (1873). 
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Our space will not permit us to examine the 
later plays of Ibsen individually. They are 
variations and amplifications along the lines 
already indicated. 
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It is these later dramas | 


which have made Ibsen’s name familiar in | 
America as well as Europe. Their order is as | 


follows: “ The Young Men’s League” (1869), | 


* Pillars of Society” (1877), «The Doll’s 


House ” (1879), “ Spectres” (1881), “ An 


Enemy of Society” (1882), * The Wild Duck” 
(1884), * Rosmersholm ” (1886), and « The 
Lady from the Sea” (1888). 

* The Doll's House ” 
plays that Ibsen has produced. In the way of 
character-painting, and artful and artistic hand- 
ling of the situations, he has done nothing bet- 
ter. It is a pity that we could not have had 
“The Enemy of Society,” with its strong auto- 
biographic suggestiveness, first; but there is 
no more characteristic play upon the list, nor 
one more indicative of the author’s mind and 
power 
appreciation,—than the one selected. The her- 
oine of * The Doll’s House” is its light-hearted 
pretty little mistress, Nora Helmer. She has 
been eight years the wife of Torvald Helmer, 
and is the mother of three bright vigorous 
children. She is her husband’s doll. Torvald 
Helmer calls her his little lark, his squirrel, 
provides for her every fancy, hugely enjoys her 
charms of person, forgets that she has a soul 
—and is sure he loves her most devotedly. 
Nora has always been a child; her father, a 
man of easy conscience, has brought her up 
entirely unsophisticated. She knows nothing 
of the serious side of life,—of its privileges, 
its real opportunities,—nothing of the duties 
of the individual in a world of action. Nora 
is passive, she submits to be fondled and kissed. 
She is happy in her “ doll-house,” and appar- 
ently knows nothing outside her home, her hus- 
band, and her children. Nora loves her fam- 
ily with an ideal love. Love, in her thought, 
is an affection which has a right- to demand 
sacrifices ; and in turn is willing to offer up 
its own treasures, whether life, honor, or even 
its soul, be the stake. She is not merely ready 
for such a sacrifice—poor sentimental Nora !— 
she has already, though in part ignorantly, 
made it, and has committed a crime to save 
her husband's life. 

There is much machinery to carry on the 








is one of the strongest 


if only it be read with fairness and | 
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intensifies and the suspense increases until the 
dénouement occurs. Herein lies the secret of 
the success of this and all the other of Ibsen’s 
kindred dramas. Along with the poet's in- 
sight and the cold clear logic of the philoso- 
pher, he possesses in an emment degree the 
secret of the playwright’s art, and knows well 
how to clothe his abstract dialogue on themes 
philosophical or psyschological, so that the ob- 
server follows every incident and every word 
with an interest that grows more and more in- 
tense. 

It is impossible to tell all of Nora’s story 
here. Miss Lord’s translation will do that 
best, if only curiosity may be aroused concern- 
ing it. Suffice it to say that the catastrophe 
falls in a situation characteristically dramatic. 
The curtain descends just as Nora, the wife 
and mother, turns her back upon husband and 
children, and passes, by her own free choice, 
nay, in accord with her relentless insistence, 
out from her doll-home into the night, and— 
whither? This is the question that all the hosts 
of Ibsen’s censors are repeating. Whither? 
And did she do right to leave her children and 
her husband? And what a revolutionary old 
firebrand Ibsen must be to teach such a moral, 


' and proclaim the doctrine that all those unfor- 





plot; but in spite of the abstract nature of the | 


theme, the episodes are so dramatic and the 
dialogue so brisk and natural that the drama 


moves without perceptible jar, and our interest | 


tunate mismated women who find themselves 
bound to unsympathetic lords may, and should, 
turn their back on the home and abandon their 
offspring to the mercies of strangers! But 
alack! this isn’t the moral of Nora Helmer’s 
story. It was the doll-marriage and the rela- 
tion between Torvald Helmer and his doll-wife 
that was at fault. Nora’s abandonment was 
an accidental, though a necessary, episode. It 
is the dénouement of the play, to be sure; but 
the end is not yet. There is an epilogue as 
well as a prologue to the drama, though both 
are left to the reader’s imagination to perfect. 
«A hope inspires ’’ Helmer as he hears the door 
close after Nora’s departure ; and he whisper- 
ingly repeats her words—* the greatest of all 
miracles ! ” 

This particular phase of wedded life—and 
perhaps it is becoming not so very infrequent 
a phase even on this side the water—is a prob- 
lem which confronts us in society. Is this your 
idea of marriage? demands Ibsen. Is it a mar- 
riage at all? No; he declares bluntly. It is 
a cohabitation ; it is a partnership in sensuality 
in which one of the parties is an innocent, it 
may be an unconscious, victim. : 

Nora goes forth, but we feel she will one day 
return ; her children will bring her back. Nei- 
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ther she nor Torvald could have learned the 
bitter lesson had Nora remained at home. It 
is the wife at last who makes the sacrifice. 
How strange it is that so many of the critics 
fail to see that Nora’s act is not selfishness after 
all! There is promise of a splendid woman- 
liness in that “ emancipated individuality” that 
Ibsen’s enemies are ridiculing. There will be 
an ideal home after the mutual chastening 
is accomplished: an ideal home — not ideal 
people necessarily, but a home, a family, where 
there is complete community, a perfect love. 


W. E. Srvonps. 





tECENT SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
DISCUSSION.* 

Every active period is critical. Our own 
period is preéminently active and preéminently 
critical. Earnest and intelligent men feel that 
issues for extended good or evil are being rap- 
illy made up with us in the history of repub- 
lican society and free government. The dan- 
gers are imminent. Political corruption, a 
grossly unequal distribution of wealth, an in- 
crease of the vicious and the thriftless, race 
prejudices, the tyranny of an iniquitous traffic 
over the public conscience, offer an accumula- 
tion of malign powers of the most formidable 
character. There is one fact which brightens 
the sky through all the clouds. Never was 
evil more distinctly seen or more boldly con- 
fronted than now. Discussion and action fol- 
low fast on each other. 

Of the eleven books on our list, one is a 
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New 


By W. D. 





re-discussion of the most immediately influen- 
tial branch of sociology—economies ; four are 
works which treat, each of them, of a variety 
of social questions ; while six deal exclusively 
with some one problem in our national life. 

The “ Institutes of Economics” has iwo 
main motives, as stated by the author: to fur- 
nish a brief text-book, giving more play than 
most treatises to the teacher and the taught in 
the recitation-room ; and to handle the topics 
in a less detached form, with a deeper sense of 
their relation to sociology. President Andrews 
is thoroughly able and full of industry. What 
he does is always worthy of consideration. The 
method of treatment pursued by him has im- 
portant gains and also serious losses. Such a 
book vindicates itself in the hands of a vigorous 
teacher, but is too much of the nature of a skel- 
eton to be perused with much pleasure by the 
general reader. The work is full of material, 
but has precisely the opposite effect, with the 
reader simply, from what it was intended to 
have, and would have, in the hands of an in- 
structor full of vitality,—that of wearying the 
mind with too many important truths, none 
of them sufficiently expanded to impress the 
thoughts. It is a book that is not only capable 
of yielding itself easiiy to the work of a teacher, 
it is excellent as a concise volume of reference 
and suggestion. The ground that President 
Andrews occupies lies intermediate between 
the catholic and conservative school of eco- 
nomics and the progressive and ethical one. 
He believes, on the one hand, in * certain gen- 
eral laws of absolute and universal validity ”’; 
and on the other, in “the rightfulness of pub- 
lic intervention,” resting,on sufficient reasons. 
The sociological cast of the book lies chiefly in 
its historic material, and in a recognition of 
the many modifying conditions of economic 
laws. 

The book of Dr. Atkinson, on *“ The Indus- 
trial Progress of the Nation,” with its compact 
octavo page, is voluminous. It is occupied 
almost wholly with Production, or with closely 
related questions; but its discussions attach 
chief importance to the general prosperity of 
the citizen. The work is a series of studies in 
sociology quite as much as.iu economics. About 
two-thirds of the volume has appeared previ- 
ously, chiefly as articles in “* The Century” and 
in **The Forum.” The student in sociology 
cannot afford to neglect the labors of Dr. At- 
kinson. They receive form under so large a 
knowledge of affairs, and with so extensive an 
inquiry into facts, as to give them much prac- 
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tical interest, putting needed restraint on spec- | 


ulation, and on the fears and the hopes which 
arise from the contemplation of special causes. 
There is a large amount of healthful optimism 
in these investigations. Many correcting in- 
fluences are discovered in existing evils under 
appearances which disguise them. Though Dr. 
Atkinson is sometimes obscure and tedious from 
diffuseness, he has done an important work. 
We trust his favoring estimates are more cor- 
rect than we sometimes fear they are. 
“Subjects of Social Welfare” is composed 
chiefly of addresses given on a variety of ocea- 
sions by Professor Playfair. These addresses 
are pleasing, persuasive, and profoundly ani- 
mated by some cogent purpose touching the 
general weal. They pertain chiefly to health, 


education, and economics. Though the discus- | 


sions stand in immediate connection with the 
wants of England and Scotland, they have 
sufficient breadth to be of general interest. 


[ March, 


sociology as the fortunate construction of soci- 
ety, as the comprehensive science of humanity, 
to feel otherwise. 

“Problems in American Society,” by the 
Rev. J. H. Crooker, is a work wrought out in 
a somewhat less ardent and more conservative 
temper, but is none the less inspired by a 
thoughtful and earnest desire for social pro- 
gress. The subjects discussed are: «+ The Stu- 
dent in American Life,” “ Scientific Charity,” 
“The Temperance Problem,” «The Political 
Conscience,” * Biblical Instruction in Public 
Schools,” «+ Religious Destitution of Viliages.” 
All are handled in a clear and interesting way. 
The last two, * Public Schools” and * Vil- 
lages,” are particularly worthy of note. The 
criticism of the methods of religious instruc- 
tion in villages is especially applicable in the 
Western States. It ought not to be difficult 


_ to bring some immediate improvement to the 


They are sustained by an extended knowledge | 


of facts within the field under consideration. 
While urging progress, they are restrained in 
temper. These discourses mark advantage- 
ously the points of influence of one who well 
represents a most intelligent and serviceable 
class of educated men, men who are the real 
strength of the community to which they be- 
long. 


Professor Richard T. Ely, of Johns Hopkins 


University, has gained, by a variety of recent | 


publications,very considerable influence in prac- 
tical social questions. The rcsult is fortunate. 
Though he is far from conservative, he is con- 
trolled by wide sympathies and a deep interest 
in the facts involved. His writings are very 
aidful in securing a more extended, intelligent, 
and patriotic attention to the social topies cov- 
ered by them. The volume on “ Social Aspects 
of Christianity ” presents a brief but very ear- 
nest discussion of the duties of the church to 
society. In common with most men of an ar- 
dent and philanthropic temper, he thinks these 
obligations but very partially met. We thor- 
oughly sympathise with the spirit and motive 
of this endeavor to redirect the religious devo- 
tion of the world to the furtherance of helpful- 
ness and fellowship among men. Professor 
Ely is evidently full of belief, but of belief 


which attaches itself primarily to the words | 


and works of Christ. The book contains also 
a brief discussion of Philanthropy and of Eth- 
ies and Economics. Professor Ely thinks eth- 
ical and economical questions are inseparably 
interlaced ; nor is it easy for one who regards 


| 


competitive and feeble efforts now made by the 
several religious denominations. The article 
on Temperance lays chief emphasis, as well it 
may, on the moral elements in the problem. 
It does not favor prohibition. Mr. Crooker, 
like many another good man, fails to appre- 
ciate at its full force the fact that the problem 
is also one of economics and of civics, each in 
a high degree. Hundreds of thousands of the 
weakest of those who have best right to claim 
the safety of law are left without any sufficient 
legal protection, because of the liquor traffic. 
Children, by the tens of thousands, are sub- 
jected to conditions worse than those which 
fall to savage life. 

These four volumes are made up of essays 
and discourses that are now sent out on their 
second service to the community. This is an 
instructive lesson to the clergy, when a vol- 
ume of sermons is rare in appearance, and still 
more rare in rendering aid to the public. 

There are four additional volumes, each of 
which treats of a specific evil and offers for it 
a heroic remedy. The peculiarly bold specu- 
lative spirit with which social questions are 
handled is seen in the fact that an author por- 
trays an evil, and brings forward his preserip- 
tion, attaching but slight importance to the 
fact that the proposed action is quite one side 
from men’s thoughts, and from anything they 
are likely to undertake. Our proposed social 
cures are often of a surgical character, in which 
we prepare to divide deep, cut boldly out the 
malign part, and close up the wound,—as .if 
society were already stretched on the clinical 
table on purpose to undergo our operations. 
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The authors of these remedies scarcely seem 
aware of the immense inertia which stands in 
the way of their proposals and is sufficient of 
itself to render them wholly nugatory. The 
first of the four volumes, “The Land and the 
Community,” by S. W. Thackeray, an English 
clergyman, re-argues the land question from the 
point of view of Henry George. Mr. George 
furnishes a brief preface. The work treats of 
the historical circumstances under which the 
present tenure of land has arisen; of the in- 
fringement of the public rights involved in this 
tenure: of the right of the community to re- 
sume possession of its own; and of the gains 
that would follow on this resumption—to wit, 
free access to land, a better relation of classes, 
the removal of taxes, the removal of poverty. 
Those who desire to see the now familiar argu- 
ment fairly well put, can find their wish met in 
this volume. Neither the author nor Henry 
George seems to understand that real progress 
is usually accompanied by many oppressive 
acts, and that men do not for that reason re- 
trace their steps in a vain effort to correct the 
evils of a primitive movement. Progress lies 
by new ways, through new dangers, with new 
oppressions. No man’s voice will ever be loud 
enough or strong enough to bid us successfully 
face about in our march. 

The second volume, * Involuntary Idleness,” 
by Hugo Bilgram, stands in suggestive contrast 
with the first volume. The remedy it proposes 
for essentially the same evil is not the abolition 
of rent but of interest. ‘An expansion of the 
volume of money by extending the issue of 
credit-money will prevent business stagnation 
and involuntary idleness.” The book is to be 
commended for brevity. The obscurity of the 
style is in harmony with the impossible conelu- 
sion to which it would lead us. 

The « Appeal to Pharaoh” treats of the 
Negro problem, and urges transportation as its 
only solution. The book is lucid, vigorous, 
interesting, and is intended to be perfectly ju- 
dicial. It is as fair a presentation as can well 
be made by one who evidently shares the race 
prejudice, whose universal presence and force 
the work asserts. It is one of the saddest of 
books. Its dark colors are due to the sincerity 
of the author, and the hopeless view he gives 
of American character. We are so subject to 
the race prejudice, he thinks, as to be ready to 
override all righteousness, all good-will, and to 
secure our own comfort as a people under this 
blind aversion by an act so wicked and high- 
handed that it would follow our history to its last 





syllable with the stern reprobation of heaven 
and humanity. If the facts are such, and only 
such, as are here presented, then there is very 
little sense of justice, and no reserve of right- 
eousness, in us. The world would have very 
slight occasion to congratulate itself on any 
prosperity achieved by such a people in such a 
way. Yet it may, with much truth, be said 
that this one wrong would be better than those 
many injustices, little and large, with which 
we now meet this people at every turn. Have 
we, then, in ourselves only the possibility of 
one or the other great sin? The good taste of 
the author fails him when he brings the Bible 
into the discussion. Let us commit our na- 
tional transgressions without dragging our sa- 
cred book in the dust behind us. If the author 
does not reckon with the righteousness of good 
men, neither does he with the unrighteousness 
of bad men. It will not be easy to awaken 
those whose interests are slight and remote to 
so great and so costly an undertaking. 

“The Political Problem,” by Albert Stick- 
ney, in a sharply-drawn and appreciative way 
presents the evils incident to our present form 
of politics. “ It creates a privileged class ; it 
bars the best men from the public service; it 
takes power out of the hands of the people ; 
it destroys the political freedom of the citizen ; 
it destroys the political freedom of the people ; 
it destroys official responsibility ;* it corrupts 
our whole political life.” The author implies 
not so much that these are all undeniable ten- 
dencies as that they are completed and final 
facts. He proposes an entire reconstruction of 
methods. Business is to be ordered through 
a series of public assemblies, which shall be 
the organs for the formation and declaration 
of the popular judgment. These popular as- 
semblies are to have supreme control. The 
proposal forgets several things which we can 
hardly overlook and make our theory of prac- 
tical moment. It overlooks the fact, or sets 
light by it, that such a scheme is so far off 
from anything with which we are historically 
united as to put it beyond our reach ; that the 
evils incident to our present method are not 
more the fruits of our system than they are of 
those who work the system; and that a new 
crop of misfortunes would begin inevitably to 
appear in this prolific soil under the new con- 
ditions. Wholesale progress is impossible in 
all worlds, physical and spiritual. Slight cor- 
rections, and many of them, are all we can 
reasonably look for. 

The two remaining books belong to an ex- 
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cellent kind, and well represent it. “ Monop- 
olies and the People” is full of information, 
but this is not its chief merit. I should be 
sorry to have the eye of anyone strike this 
brief notice without having his attention decis- 
ively directed to the work. It shows most dis- 
tinctly how inapplicable the law of competition 
is to the later more close and active forms of 
business ; how inevitably the severe and dras- 
tie character of the law leads those who would 
not themselves be destroyed by it to escape it 
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Dean Stanley and Matthew Arnold; among 
the living, Professor Jowett and Chief-Justice 
Coleridge and Bishop Temple. It is trite to 
say that a man is known by his company, and 
it is not always true. Men are strangely hud- 
dled together sometimes by accident, and strong 
intellects rest themselves in queer associations. 
Great poets and humorists and men of letters 
lay down their genius and find comfortable 


_ companionship in dull and commonplace soci- 


through combination, in itself capable of secur- | 


ing a more peaceable and proportionate method. 
The conclusion, then, is that the community 
should accept these pacificatory adjustments, 
and protect its own interest by making itself a 
party to them. 

The other volume, “ The Public Regulation 
of Railways,” by W. D. Dabney, is written from 
direct and liberal knowledge ; and gives, in a 
form clear and concise, a large amount of legal 
and considerable economic material touching 


ety. When you ask their insufficient comrades 
to weigh and measure those whose hours of re- 


_laxation they have shared, you find at once 


the great question, What can be done, and | 


should be done, with railroads ? 
is cautious and conservative in his own opin- 
ions. The general impression which the facts 
in the case make is that railroad commissions 
—especially the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion—call for more freedom of action. They 
should have the power to settle specific cases 
widely, in view of all the interests involved. 
We might thus hope to allay existing evils with- 
out occasioning new ones, and slowly to formu- 
late safe and generally applicable principles of 
procedure. This work meets a specific want 
exceedingly well. 





Joun Bascom. 


A MAN OF MANY FRIENDS.* 


The intimate and appreciative companion of 
such diverse men as the mystic saint, Thomas 
Erskine ; the devoted and catholic-minded pre- 
late, Bishop Cotton of Calcutta; the quaint 
and mellow humorist, Dr. Brown of Edin- 
burgh; the eloquent and brilliant preacher, 
Norman MeLeod; the subtle and profound 
divine, John McLeod Campbell; the serene, 
gentle, and selfless spirit, John Mackintosh of 
Geddes, and the brooding scholar-poet, Arthur 
Hugh Clough, can have been himself no com- 
mon person. He had other friends not com- 
memorated in this volume,—among the dead, 








*Porrrairs or Frienps. By John Campbell Shairp. 
With a Sketch of Principal Shairp by William Young Sellars, 
and an Etched Portrait. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The author | 








that they have never met on equal terms ; that 
they have never really seen the man whom the 
world reverences ; that they have no light to 
throw upon his personality ; that they were ad- 
mitted only to a single homely or shabby cor- 
ner of him; that he lounged indeed on their 
sofas, and yawned in their hammocks, and 
climbed mountains and sailed seas with them, 
but always left the upper part of him ashore 
when he boarded the yacht, at home when he 
took up the alpen-stock, somewhere outside as 
he smoked their cigars and drank their wine 
and ate their dinners. Only a person of some 
kindred calibre is able to measure the man of 
the higher sort, however often he may be 
thrown into relation with him. No one can 
paint a portrait very much above his own 
level. The artist is, after all, the chief limita- 
tion upon his art. He puts into his picture 
a good deal of his sitter, but a good deal more 
of himself. Could Quasimodo conceive a fault- 
less Apollo? Would there not be hint of hump 
or crook or misfeature somewhere? The man 
who is many-sided enough to catch the lights 
and shadows of such varied figures as Erskine 
and Campbell and Brown and Cotton and 
Clough must himself have been, if not in all 
respects their equal, at least filtogether of 
their kind, their fitting mate and natural inter- 
preter. 

Principal Shairp had a genius for friend- 
ship, was a lover of his fellow-men, not in any 
vague philanthropic fashion, but with an alert 
interest and sympathy for individuals. His 
heart, always open to a true man, found not a 
few worthy of entering it. It was said of a 
certain clever contemporary, by one who knew 
him in his youth, that he could not go down 
to the front gate without meeting a lion, so 
happy and adventurous were his chance en- 
counters. It would seem true of Principal 
Shairp that he could not enter any company 
without finding a friend. He had a remarka- 
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“He was a true discerner of character, and 
what he looked for in anyone he cared for was 


ble discernment of what it was in each new 
comrade that won his attachment. As he sur- | 
vived a good many of his famous friends, he | that he should be genuine—his real self.” He 
recorded his impressions of them; and when | smiled at affectation, but was scornfully indig- 
he departed, a fitting hand was found to do | nant with falsity or baseness. His candor and 
the same kind office, sympathetically and dis- | generosity were his most conspicuous charac- 





cerningly, for him. 

The present volume, prepared from Profes- 
sor Knight’s somewhat redundant biography, 
coutains Professor Sellars’s reminiscences of 
Shairp, and Shairp’s own sketches of the 
friends whom we have already mentioned. 
Born in Scotland, in July, 1819, the son of an 
Indian army officer, who had subsided, after 
distinguished service, into a Scottish laird, 
John Campbell Shairp was educated at Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and Oxford; became a mas- 
ter at Rugby under Dr. Tait, afterward Arch- 
bishop ; was married in 1853; became Assist- 
ant Professor of Latin in 1857, and full Pro- 
fessor in 1861, at St. Andrew’s, and Principal 
there in 1868. He was Professor of Poetry 
at Oxford in 1877. He died at Ormsary, Ar- 
gyll, on the 18th of September, 1885. His 
works, mostly collected from magazines, bear 
the titles of «« Culture and Religion,” “ Studies 
in Poetry and Philosophy,” *“ Poetie Inter- 
pretation of Nature,” “ Aspects of Poetry,” 
“Sketches in History and Poetry.” Besides, 
there is a life of Burns, a life of Principal 
Forbes, and a volume of poems. 

Professor Sellars, a friend and colleague for 
many years, describes Shairp’s freshness and 
buoyancy, his affectionate, pure, genuine and 
generous nature ; his loyal, reverent, disinter- 
ested and consistent character. He was essen- 
tially a Scotchman, and loved the Magician of 
the North too dearly to criticize him. He came 
early under the stimulating and subduing in- 
fluence of Wordsworth and Coleridge, Arnold 
and Newman and Carlyle. He was a scholar, 
but not a recluse. He loved hunting, “ curl- 
ing,” and society. He was, like Mr. Emer- 
son’s ideal gentleman, “ good company for 
pirates and academicians,” perfectly at his ease 
with all sorts and conditions of men. He met 
them “with a smile in the eye as well as on 
the lip,”’ and was the life and soul of the social 
circle. His friendships were among men of 
pith and likelihood, and men of serious frame 
with whom religion was the chief concern. He 
could meet them all sympathetically, on what- 
ever ground. Himself a conservative Broad 
Churchman of the school of Erskine and Camp- 
bell, he had room enough for Newman and Ke- 
ble and Arnold and Clough in his large heart. 





| teristics. 


That is Professor Sellars’s record. Richard 
Steele said that he judged of men as they 
judged of women. It is no bad criterion. 
In like manner we may judge of men by the 
things that they select as admirable in other 
men. What they love defines them. What, 
then, are the characteristics that Shairp recog- 
nizes with praise in the friends he portrays for 
us? In his paper on Erskine, it is his “ deep 
and tender affectionateness ” and his “ art of 
expressing it simply and naturally” that at- 
tract him. Then he notes Erskine’s “ entire 
openness of mind,” his readiness to hear the 
other side, the candor of his answers, his good- 
ness of heart, his profound interest, not in 
speculative theology, but in essential religion. 
‘His inner spirit breathed the atmosphere of 
St. John.”” Those who talked with him felt 
that they had overheard “a high pure strain of 
heavenly music.” So of Bishop Cotton, Shairp 
notes first his “large tolerance and perfect 
fair-mindedness,” and then his stability—un- 
shaken by the new views he had welcomed. 
Then he tells us of Cotton’s unselfishness, his 
placidity, his quick interest, his quiet humor, 
his pervasive thoroughness and kindliness, his 
‘“‘unresting, unhasting industry,” his exhaust- 
ive reading, his perpetually deepening imagin- 
ation, his truth and genial goodness, his wish 
to know that he might do. It is Cotton, surely; 
but is it not very much Shairp also? 

Of the author of “ Rab and His Friends,” 
we are told of his sympathetic insight ; his keen 
discrimination of character ; his large forbear- 
ance and charity that gilded fault or foible 
with a gleam of tender humor; his fine gift 
of literary expression, by which his three vol- 
umes “ embalm whatever has been best in the 
life of Scotland during the last half-century ”’; 
his hearty recognition of beauty, nobleness, or 
truth anywhere; his “fine nature, too wide, 
too sympathetic, to be confined within any 
bounds of politics or sect”; and the “ strong 
background of reverence, devoutness, and hum- 
ble trust ’’ against which these gifts and graces 
were relieved. In the portrait of Norman 
McLeod, Shairp’s Scotch heart is very mani- 
fest, as he tells of McLeod’s Celtic race and 
training, of the endless Highland tales and 
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legends that were brought into his childish 
mind, with their + poetry, romance, adventure, 
mystery, gladness, and sadness infinite.” We 
read of McLeod's recoil from “the prosaic 
Reid and the long-winded Thomas Brown”; 
his early devotion to Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge ; his universal interest in men; his quick 
response to all that was great and noble ; his 
“imagination, sympathy, buoyancy, humor, 
drollery, and affectionateness,” and his cheer- 
ful self-denial in the subordination of litera- 
ture to ministerial duty. 


When we turn to McLeod Campbell, we 
notice that Shairp dwells not on his theolog- 
ical profundity and subtlety so much as his 
genuineness. ‘Everything he uttered had 
passed through the strainers of his own thought 
and bore the mint-mark of his own veracity.” 
We hear of his “serupulous justness and ex- 
actness,” his ** penetrating inwardness”’ and 
‘watchful conscientiousness,” his * eminent 
sanity of judgment,” and his “ atmosphere of 
perfect charity.” And when Shairp is deal- 
ing with John Mackintosh, whose life was more 
of promise than fulfilment, it is the same sort 
of qualities he values and records,—scrupulous 
conscientiousness, singleness of aim, resolute- 
ness of purpose, strict self-liscipline, fidelity 
in trifles, youthful austerity mellowing into 
a “more gentle, more serene, more loving” 
mood ; a purity that shed all stains, a womanly 
sympathy and compassion. You are shown 
Mackintosh as in a magic glass, but you de- 
tect Shairp plainly visible behind him. You 
reconstruct his own portrait from the. lines and 
colors of his portraitures. You see that the 
man who had such friends, and loved such 
elements in them, was a rare and _ beautiful 
spirit. He was not a great man, hardly a 
brilliant one. His style is lax; his portrait- 
ures want the incisive touches, the spurts of 
biting acid with which Carlyle etches a char- 
acter for all time. His writings lack « body ” 
perhaps, and the aroma is faint and evasive. 
His verse is but graceful trifling with the muse. 
He is deficient in humor and in vigor. But 
he is at home with goodness and truth and 
greatness always. He is not as the sun in 
his glory, nor the mountain in its grandeur. 
He is as the broad unruffled lake which mir- 
rors, humbly and thankfully, the greatness 
and the glory, and, doubling them on its re- 
ceptive surface, leads us to love it and them 
together. 

C. A. L. Ricnarps. 
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RECENT STUDIES IN CONSTITUTIONAL 
HisTory.* 
The late influx of books devoted to a diseus- 
sion of questions in Constitutional History and 
the development of Institutions indicates a de- 


_ sire for such books on the part of the reading 


public, or at least the belief of publishers in 
such a desire. These works are of all grades, 
ranging from the essay, through the mono- 
graph, up to the treatise. Probably the taste 
for reading as well as that for preparing these 
writings,—or, in other words, the laws govern- 
ing both the demand and the supply,—are to 
be ascribed to the rounding-out of our centen- 
nial period, and the patent fact of our national 
prosperity, political no less than economical, 
as stimulating inquiry into the origin of the 
causes of this success. We have apparently 
entered upon a renascence period of consti- 
tutional and institutional research and study. 
The variety of questions discussed and of modes 
of treatment thereof, in the present group of 
books, is indicative of the breadth and extent 
of the interest felt by historians, students, and 
the general reading public, in this renascence 
movement. 

The first book on our list, + Constitutional 
History of the United States,” consists of five 
lectures delivered before the University of 
Michigan. These lectures constitute a sympo- 
sium upon the subject of the development of 
constitutional principles in the United States 
during the past century. They were given,— 
by Judge Cooley, upon the place of the Federal 
Supreme Court in the American system: by 
by Mr. Hitchcock, of St. Louis, wpon the in- 
fluence of Chief Justice Marshall; by Mr. 
Biddle, of Philadelphia, upon the influence of 
Chief Justice Taney; by Mr. Kent, of Ann 
Arbor, upon the influence of the decisions of 


*ConsTITUTIONAL History OF THE UNITED STATES, as 
seen in the Development of American Law. Lectures before 
the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor. New York: G.P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

Tue FeperRat GOVERNMENT OF SwitZERLAND: An Es- 
say on the Constitution. By Bernard Moses, Ph.D. Oakland, 
Cal.: Pacific Press Publishing Co. 

Tue State: Elements of Historical and Practical Politics. 
A Sketch of Institutional History and Administration. By 
Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D., LL.D. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

Essays ON GOVERNMENT. By A. Lawrence Lowell. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Essays ON THE CONSTITUTIONAL HIsToRY OF THE UNITED 
Srates, in the Formative Period, 1775-1789. Edited by J. 
Franklin Jameson, Ph.D. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


ConstTiITUTIONAL History OF THE UniTED States, from 
their Declaration of Independence to the Close of their Civil 
War. By George Ticknor Curtis. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


In two volumes. Vol. I. 
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the Supreme Court since the war ; and by Mr. 
Chamberlain, of New York, upon the place of 
the State Judiciary in the American system. 
An introduction by the editor, Professor Henry 
Wade Rogers, calls attention to the reason why 
constitutional law is the characteristic feature 
of the American legal system. The principal 
novelty in that system is the extraordinary 
power given to the judiciary. It is this, and 
not the fact of our adherence to written consti- 
tutions, which has given constitutional law its 
prominence in this country. Judge Cooley, 
always a deep thinker upon constitutional ques- 
tions, has, in this lecture, illustrated from va- 
rious points of view the position occupied by 
the Federal Supreme Court; but his lecture 
would have been of great value if he had done 
nothing more than to bring out, as he has 
done, the manner in which Chief Justice Jay, 
by his decision in Chisholm vs. Georgia, aided 
in the establishment of the proposition that 
under our system the power of sovereignty re- 
sides in the aggregate people. Mr. Chamber- 
lain sums up succinctly the relations existing 
between the federal and state judiciary, and 
the separate parts of the American constitu- 
tional system, calling attention to the merits 
and the importance of each. He is not so 
clear in discussing the question of sovereignty, 
being strongly inclined to attribute that power 
to the United States Government and the 
States severally, and overlooking the fact that 
these governments, instead of being themselves 
sovereign, are respectively agencies for execut- 
ing the will of the sovereign, which is the ag- 
gregate people. Mr. Biddle’s very full and 
illustrative résumé of the judicial work of Chief 
Justice Taney goes outside of his theme, in 
several instances, in referring to the decisions 
of that eminent magistrate upon other than 
constitutional questions, which, however inter- 
esting, are not a proper part of a constitutional 
discussion. Mr. Kent’s lecture explains to 
popular comprehension the character of the 
changes introduced into our Constitution by 
the 13th, 14th, and 15th Amendments ; these 
changes, however, not reaching, in view of the 
decisions of the federal courts, the same re- 
sults, in all respects, that statesmen had in- 
tended. The gem of this series of lectures, 
however, is that by Mr. Hitchcock. It is a 
dramatic representation of the great achieve- 
ments of Marshall as the first and foremost of 
our constitutional lawyers. His appropriate 
share of the work of constitutional develop- 
ment during his era is shown statistically. At 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the time of his advancement to the Supreme 
bench, only six cases involving constitutional 
principles had come before that court for de- 
cision. Of the sixty-one constitutional decis- 
ions during his term of service, no less than 
thirty-six were rendered by Marshall; among 
them, many of the most important in all re- 
spects. The process by which he thus con 
tributed so largely to the building up of the 
edifice of our constitutional jurisprudence is 
described particularly by the lecturer, whe 
justly attributes to Chief Justice Marshall the 
achievement of laying the lasting foundations 
of the dignity with which that court has ever 
since performed its constitutional functions. 

The peculiar aspects of Federalism in Switz- 
erland, and the manner in which it has grown 
and developed in spite of the natural obstacles 
of diversity of surface and variety of language, 
form the principal theme of Professor Moses’s 
treatise on the “ Federal Government of Switz- 
erland.” These aspects are presented with 
reference to the various subjects of Distribu- 
tion of Political Power, the limited Federal 
Legislature, the peculiar Executive and the 
feeble Judiciary of the Swiss Confederation, 
as well as its Foreign and Domestic Relations. 
Not content, however, with stating the charac- 
teristics of these features in that confederation 
by themselves, the author has industriously 
compared and contrasted them, one by one, 
with the corresponding institutions of other 
Federated Governments, republican and other- 
wise. By this comparative scheme of study 
of the Swiss peculiarities, the American stu- 
dent of the institutions of his own country can 
acquire a better understanding of these insti- 
tutions, and secure data for estimating their 
comparative advantages. 

A fuller and broader application of the same 
scheme of institutional investigation has re- 
sulted in Mr. Wilson’s volume of 660 pages 
on “The State.” This shrewd and careful 
student here presents views, in extended sum- 
mary form, of the leading features of all the 
more important ancient and modern systems of 
government,—among his subjects thus treated 
being the Governments of Greece and Rome, 
the Roman Dominion and Law, Teutonie Pol- 
icy during the Middle Ages, the Dual Mon- 
archies of Austria-Hungary and Sweden-Nor- 
way, and the governmental systems of En- 
gland, Germany, France, Switzerland, and the 
United States. As to each of these several 
governments, a historical resumé notes the suc- 
cessive constitutional changes, while the exist- 
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ing system is industriously explained in detail. 
The work of comparison, which is mainly left 
to the reader, is facilitated by the laborious 
illustrations of the distinctive features of each 
system, the analysis by which these features 
are classified, and the introduction of frequent 
and convenient catch-words in enlarged letters. 
The closing chapters of the treatise discuss in 
a general way the nature and attributes of law, 
the office afid use of legal institutions, and the 
functions and objects of government, in which 
discussion the comparative method of study is 
to some extent employed. No more interest- 
ing matter could be furnished to the readers of 
Tue Dia, did space permit, than some ex- 
tracts from this work of Mr. Wilson. The 
brief description already given will doubtless 
justify the statement that it is not only a 
most satisfactory example of the assiduous re- 
searches of the American school of politico- 
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ceive habitual obedience from the bulk of a 


| given society,” and calling attention to the stub- 


born fact that, practically, the bulk of society 
may refuse to obey a command of the sovereign 
which they heartily disapprove. It requires 
both the command of the sovereign and obedi- 


ence thereto in fact by his subjects to round 
| out the Austinian idea of sovereignty, so that 





historical study, but an invaluable contribu- | 


tion to the libraries of historians, lawyers, 
statesmen, and political economists. 
least of its merits is the full bibliography, ap- 
pended to each of the topical chapters, of the 
subject discussed in such chapter. 

Mr. Abbott Lawrence Lowell, in his series 
of five * Essays on Government,” discusses 
some of the more abstruse and metaphysical 
problems in reference to the American Consti- 
tution which are now agitating the students of 


“no command or rule of conduct is a law if it 
does not receive the obedience of the bulk of 
the society’; or, in other words, “ the extent 
of sovereign power is measured by the habit, 
the opinion, and the disposition of the bulk of 
the society.” However this view of Sover- 
eignty may apply to a monarchy, it is difficult 
to see its application to a republic. But in 
discussing Cabinet Responsibility as proposed 
for this country, Mr. Lowell forcibly argues 
that, as to the Presidency, the checks and bal- 
ances of the two houses of Congress, the divis- 
ion of power between the federal and state 


| authority, and the distinctive powers of our 


Not the | 


that instrument; and employs in the discus- | 
sion modes of thought and argument similar | 


to those with which the readers of Sir Henry 
Maine are familiar. Indeed, it is plain that 
this essayist has been much influenced by the 
example and style of Maine, though he is less 
discursive, and confines his observations, so far 
as the essays in question are concerned, within 
narrower limits. Considering the questions of 


judiciary, and in fact as to most of the peculiar 
features of our system, the practical workings 
of Cabinet Responsibility would completely 
transform it into another and different system. 
He: does not believe that the mode in which 
the federal legislature now exercises its powers 
has done as much toward such a transforma- 
tion as is insisted upon by Mr. Woodrow Wil- 
son in his work on Congressional Government. 
In considering the theory of the Social Com- 
pact, Mr. Lowell seems to be of the opinion 


| that that theory is responsible for the doctrine 
| that our American constitutional system is in 


part unwritten, and is inclined to contest this 


| doctrine as based wholly upon that exploded 


Sovereignty, the Theory of the Social Com- | 


pact, and the proposed introduction into Amer- 
ica of Cabinet Responsibility, he concerns him- 
self principally with the facts which he finds 


ernmental system. The theories of other es- 
sayists are brought to the test of the actual 
mode of operations of the government. In 
considering the Limits of Sovereignty, while 
the essayist agrees generally with Austin’s con- 
clusions as to the office and place of Sover- 


theory. To this opinion a demurrer must 
be interposed. Notwithstanding some judicial 
references to the theory of the Social Compact, 
it is true as a fact that certain constitutional 
principles, not written in our fundamental law, 
are yet recognized and acted upon as a part 


thereof; and this is not only a fact, but one 
existing in and controlling the American gov- | 


| Compact theory. 


which is explainable upon purely constitutional 
grounds, and without reference to the Social 
It is a pleasure, however, to 
find clear evidence, as to most of the arguments 
advanced by Mr. Lowell, that he has studied 


_ closely and understandingly the characteristics 


eignty in a governmental system, he contests | 
the theory of unlimited sovereignty, by advert- 


ing to the circumstance which exhibits one 
feature of sovereignty according to Austin,— 


of American constitutional law. It is particu- 
larly gratifying to find in him an essayist ready 
to challenge any political theory, by whomso- 


ever advanced, and to peremptorily demand 


_ its credentials. 


namely, that a sovereign is one who shall * re- | 


In his essay on * Democracy 
and the Constitution,” Mr. Lowell appropri- 
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ately suggests that the power of the American | how to erect, protect, and limit such executive 
courts to declare a statute unconstitutional is | departments, and how to grant and withhold 
not in fact a veto-power, but that “the Court, | power in so doing. That experience the coun- 
in refusing to enforce such a statute, is giving | try had received, during the gradual develop- 
effect to the popular will.” But in discussing | ment from the early “Committees” of the 
“The Responsibility of American Lawyers,” | Continental Congress, through the “ Boards,” 
his view of the effect of such a declaration by | of which persons not sitting in the Congress 
the courts, as being that “the present wishes | were members, into the crude “ Departments ” 
of the people cannot be carried out, because | of the Confederation. That experience had 
opposed to their previous intention and to the | demonstrated the impracticability of manag- 
views of their remote ancestors,” is neither | ing such operations through boards or commit- 
full nor accurate, and needs revision. The | tees, and the necessity of placing individual 
restriction imposed by the Constitution is more | responsibility at the head of each department. 
than a statement of what is the popular will at | A paper by Professor William P. Trent traces 
the time: it is also an agreement and a com- | the operation of the same tendencies toward 
pact, protecting the minority and binding the | constitutional organization in the several Amer- 
majority so long as it stands a part of the Con- | ican churches and religious bodies, the essay- 
stitution ; and furthermore, it is a standing lim- | ist discovering contemporaneous movements 
itation upon the authority of and the instrue- | toward constitutionalism, in both civil and ee- 
tions to successive legislatures, removable only | clesiastical institutions, and arguing that each 
in a constitutional mode. So our constitutional | reciprocally affected and assisted the devel- 
safeguards in this respect should not be consid- | opment of the other. The effect of this era 
ered fragile. of constitution-making upon slavery and the 

The collection of essays edited by Professor | status of the slaves, and its influence in pro- 
J. F. Jameson are an additional overflow of | moting tendencies toward emancipation, are ex- 
the studies in American Constitutional His- | plained in an essay by Mr. Jeffrey R. Brackett. 
tory by the graduates and members of the These various specialized illustrations of the 
Johns Hopkins University. Here are por- | operation of constitutional forces and tenden- 
trayed the movements toward our present Con- | cies, upon particular lines and in different 
stitution, immediately preceding its adoption, | fields, which are the outgrowth of the recently 
in various fields of constitutional development. | developed taste for minute institutional study, 
The editor’s essay, at the head of the list, has | are well supplemented by the reappearance, in 
previously appeared in the “Johns Hopkins | a new form, of Mr. George Ticknor Curtis’s 
Studies,” treating of the old Federal Court of | standard “ Constitutional History of the United 
Appeals as the precursor of the present Su- | States.” This work is now to be enlarged by 
preme Court of the United States and the | the author, so as to cover the period ending 
prompter of the general scheme of a Federal | with the close of the Civil War; and the first 
Judiciary. Mr. Edward P. Smith’s account | one of the two volumes of the contemplated 
of the movement towards a Second Constitu- | work, now before us, is a reprint of the matter 
tional Convention in 1788 gives a graphic de- | formerly contained in two volumes, closing with 
scription of the criticisms, objections, and con- | the adoption of the Constitution. The broad 
troversies in respect to the Federal Constitu- | generalizations necessary in a history covering 
tion as originally submitted, and the perils and | so large a subject differentiate this work from 
difficulties out of which its adoption was finally | all that of the essayists before referred to, while 
secured, which well illustrates to the student | there is no conflict between them, and the writ- 
of our history the constitutional situation at | ings of each are a complement to those of the 
the time when the first ten amendments were | other class. It is, however, but just to say 
proposed and adopted. How the executive de- | that the later essayists have often occupied new 
partments of the government, as newly intro- | points of observation, and have to some extent 
duced by the Constitution of 1787, had natu- | introduced new modes of investigation. The 
rally grown up during the period of the war | extension of the historical perspective has of 
and the Confederation, is exhibited in a paper | itself furnished increased facilities for measur- 
by Mr. Jay C. Guggenheim. The Depart- | ing the magnitude and estimating the compar- 
ments of State, War, Navy, Treasury, and | ative value of the various transactions of the 
Post-Office, now exist substantially as at first | constitution-making period. These advantages 
created. Experience only could have suggested | will no doubt be utilized by Mr. Curtis in his 
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treatment, for his promised new volume, of the 
period succeeding the institution of the Federal 
Government, and we may expect, with a com- 


prehensive and summary résumé of this period, | 
similar to that given in his first volume, and | 
which has proved so satisfactory to his read- | 


ers, a careful tracing of the development, under 
the Constitution, of the several features which 
distinguished it at its adoption, and still dis- 
tinguish it, from all constitutions which pre- 


ceded it. James O. Prerce. 


BRIEFS ON NEW Books. 


For accurate and graphic portrayal of ante-bel- 
lum men and manners in the Southwestern States, 
we have seen nothing better than “ Recollections of 
Mississippi ” (Houghton), by Reuben Davis, “ sole 
survivor of the Mississippi bar of fifty years ago.” 
The author has been a man of marked prominence 
and activity ; and to review his life is to review, in 
a great measure, the contemporary history of the 
commonwealth in which it has been passed. The 
book is written in a clear straightforward style, with 
an occasional flourish of old-fashioned rhetoric that 
is not unpleasing. Mr. Davis’s great merit as an 
autobiographer is his frankness. His standards of 
living are, in many respects, different from ours— 
and he does not hesitate to tell us so. The time of 
his youth and early manhood he regards as a Satur- 
nian age, an age of public virtue and stern (if rude) 
justice—from which we have been degenerating 
ever since. Men in his day “made no scruple 
about a social glass, or a lively dance, or a game of 
cards, or even of an honest hand-to-hand fight,” he 
tells us; but “there was no ballot-box stuffing.” 
Mr. Davis’s pages are brimful of anecdote — his 
own share in the incidents being freely, sometimes 
naively, related. For instance, we learn that at a 
ball which he attended when a young man a quarrel 
arose as to * precedence of claim upon the attention 
of one of the ladies. To my great surprise I was 
grossly insulted by the gentleman whose claims 
conflicted with mine. Justly outraged, I no sooner 
withdrew my adversary from the presence of the 
ladies than I challenged him to defend himself, 
and assaulted him with my pocket-knife.” This, it 
seems, was quite in accordance with Mississippi eti- 
quette. On another occasion, in the court-room, 
Mr. Davis was arbitrarily fined by the presiding 
judge. « At this point,” he relates, “ my patience 
gave way, and I felt myself in a perfect blaze of 
sudden fury. I had in my pocket a very fine knife 
with a long thin blade. As I sprang to my feet I 
drew out this knife, opened it, and threw it point 
foremost into the bar, looking steadily at the judge 
all the while. My object was to induce the judge 
to order me to jail, and then to attack him on the 
bench.” His honor afterwards resented this affront 
to the judicial ermine by pounding Mr. Davis over 
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| the head with a clawhammer. One should remem- 
_ ber that our author lived in a state of society in 
_ which these summary methods were prescribed and 
applauded. It is surprising to find one of Mr. 
| Davis’s general accuracy so much at fault as he is 
in his reference to party history at the beginning of 
| Chapter xxvii. The passage is too long to quote, 
but we may say that, in discussing some elementary 
facts in American polities, he quite reverses the 
respective attitudes toward the general government 
of the early parties—a reversal which leads him into 
| further errors. The publishers have done full jus- 
tice, in respect of print and binding, to this enter- 
taining book. 


A “sIMPLE, manly, artless, chatty narrative,” is 
what Major Kirkland, in his brief but spirited 
Introduction, calls the work of his fellow-realist, 
“Unele Dick Wootton, the Pioneer Frontiersman 
of the Rocky Mountain Region,” whose autobiog- 
raphy has just been published, in a large octavo 
volume, by W. E. Dibble & Co., Chicago. We 
heartily endorse the commendation of the venera- 
ble but undecrepit Uncle Dick. Fifty-three years 
a hunter, trapper, trader, Indian-fighter and gov- 
ernment secout,—such is the record of the grizzled 
veteran whose grim uncompromising countenance 
faces the reader as he opens the book. The story 
of such a life could hardly fail to be interesting 
reading,—told in the simple chatty narrative of the 
old pioneer himself, it is doubly so. The book is a 
series of reminiscences which the old man gave ver- 
bally to a party of summer idlers, one of whom 
jotted the words down and gave the story a form 
suitable for publication. * It is,” says Major Kirk- 
land, “ nearly the last of the long list of authentic 
biographies of a time which is gone by never to re- 
turn.” An associate of Kit Carson, with whose 
name his own is linked in many a tale of peril and 
adventure, “ Uncle Dick ” is one of the last surviv- 
ors of that noted band of frontiersmen and path- 
finders who a half-century ago crossed the Missouri 
to hunt, to fight, to explore and open up an unknown 
country for the better civilization which was to fol- 
low. “Uncle Dick” gloried in this wild pioneer 
life. He was a born hunter, and his was a time 
when good game abounded. He could usually have 
his choice of elk, antelope, mountain lions, bears of 
several varieties, and buffalo. His favorite game 
was bears— excepting Indians. He once shot a 
bear in the night, and on inspecting his game next 
morning was much disappointed at not finding it 
an Indian. Naturally, he had no very exalted 
opinion of the Indian character. “ When I say 
good Indians,” said he, «I mean dead ones. Some 
people may not agree with me on this point; but I 
think I know what I'm talking about. If I don't 
I ought to, for I've been among ’em long enough.” 
It is highly probable that the Indians’ acquaintance 
with Uncle Dick may have led them to regard him, 
in their turn, as a somewhat unlovely character. 
Their opinions of him would no doubt be interest- 
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ing,— but they will probably never be known. It is 
only the accounts given by their white adversaries 
that form the materials of border romance. The 
book has some very good illustrations, several of 
the portraits of Indians being especially striking. 


A TASTEFUL volume, “ The Letters of the Duke 
of Wellington to Miss J.” (Dodd, Mead & Co.), 
brings to light a curious episode of the past, which 
has its pathetic as well as its ludicrous side. ‘The 
materials of the book—the Duke’s letters and the 
diary and letters of Miss J.—have lain for years 
unnoticed in the attic of a New York country-house. 
Perhaps the fact that such available publisher's 
grist has.been so long in coming to the mill is due 
to motives of delicacy on the part of Miss J.’s 
friends. Their relative’s side of the story is pitiful 
enough in all conscience ; and they shrank, no doubt, 
from the thought of “coining into drachmas”’ the 
recorded follies of one near to them—until a decent 
period had elapsed. But Miss J. has been dead 
these twenty-eight years; so that the packets of 
letters may be untied, and the diary, freighted with 
its fantastic story, unclasped. Miss J. was a young 
and beautiful woman, whose early devotional tenden- 
cies had ripened into fanaticism. Conceiving her- 
self to be the messenger of God, and having suc- 
cessfully “labored with” a condemned murderer, 
she resolved to convert the Duke of Wellington. 
Accordingly, she wrote to the Duke, and received a 
courteous reply. A second interchange of missives 
was followed by an interview—a most extraordinary 
one, according to Miss J., signalized by a declara- 
tion of love from the Duke in the following brief 
but unmistakable terms: “Oh how I love you! how 
I love you!” We will remind the reader that His 
Grace was then sixty-five, and that our heroine was 
subject to hallucinations. The Duke’s letters are 
certainly not those of a lover. They are usually 
courteous, sometimes friendly, always brief, and 
occasionally evince a desire to get rid of his perti- 
nacious exhorter. Occasionally there is a hiatus in 
the correspondence ; but Miss J. returns again and 
again to the charge, like the French at Waterloo, 
and the Duke finally surrenders—and posts a reply. 
The summing-up of this curious affair would seem 
to be that the Duke was more tolerant of the med- 
dling of this young and beautiful woman than he 
would have been of that of a less charming person; 
and that having once encouraged Miss J., an abrupt 
dismissal was out of the question. The vigor of the 
persecution to which the unfortunate warrior was 
subjected may be inferred from the following ex- 
tract from one of his replies: “The Duke of Wel- 
lington presents his compliments to Miss J. He 
has no Lock of Hair of Hers. He never had one. 
The Duke is not aware that he has been guilty of 
presumption, of daring presumption,” ete. The 
Duke’s letters are full of a dry unconscious humor 
that renders them very amusing. The volume is 
neatly gotten up, and the editing, by Miss C. T. 
Herrick, is thorough and exact. 
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Ir seems a trifle ungracious to introduce the crit- 
icism of a book with an exception to its title, but 
the discrepancy between the rather high-sounding 
name “ Reconstruction of Europe” (Houghton) and 
the contents of the volume which bears it is so 
marked that the critie for once may be excused. If 
we first inquire what this title implies, it will then 
be pertinent to pursue the inquiry and ask whether 
the material of Mr. Murdock’s book justifies the 
adoption of it. The “ reconstruction of Europe ” 
after the revolutions of 1848 would, among other 
things, include a detailed account of the vicissitudes 
which encountered the Austrian monarchy and ne- 
cessitated the establishment of the present dual sys- 
tem; of the movements in southeastern Europe, 
which are still tentative; of the progress of Russia; 
of the dynastic changes in Denmark and the posi- 
tion of the Schleswig-Holstein Duchies,—as well as 
of the rise of Italy and Germany, and the varied 
fortunes of the French nation. It would involve, 
morever, a more or less philosophical treatment of 
the causes which produced all these external changes. 
Battles and campaigns are no longer history in its 
best sense, but Mr. Murdock, as he confesses in his 
preface, treats particularly and almost wholly of the 
manceuvres of the Crimean War and of those of the 
Italian and German conflicts. Armies march across 
the scene ; generals ride to the outposts or linger in 
the bivouae ; trumpets and drums sound charges at 
the Alma, at Solferino, or at Sedan; and the for- 
tunes of dynasties are decided in a day. But what 
do we learn of the causes which animated these 
various movements, or of the hidden motives which 
inspired these changes? What do we learn of the 
growth of public spirit and of the power of the 
people? What do we grasp from this volume of 
the potentialities and the meaning of the nine- 
teenth century, as contrasted in its latter half with 
the century which preceded it? Candor compels 
the critic to say that, while the réswmé which is here 
given of the Crimean war and of the rise of Italy 
and Germany is both interesting and agreeable to 
read, the author has fallen short of the greatness 
and dignity of his subject. His book, which is in 
itself excellent so far as it goes, is put at a curious 
disadvantage by the inconsistency between itself and 
its title. The brief but valuable Introduction by 
Mr. John Fiske may be supplemented by reading 
Freeman's Oxford Lectures of 1887, entitled “Fifty 
Years of European History,” where the subject is 
handled with masterly and exhaustive ability. 





A NOTEWORTHY contribution to “The Riverside 
Library for Young People” (Houghton) is Lucy 
Lareom’s graphic sketch. “A New England Girl- 
hood.” The writer tells her story frankly and 
unaffectedly, and interweaves it with a singularly 
vivid picture of New England “as it used to be.” 
This old New England life is not, in itself, an al- 
luring subject, or one likely to warm the imagina- 
tion. Nothing short of the sympathetic genius of a 
Hawthorne could have discerned and pointed out for 
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us the modest beauty of the hardy blossoms, the 
snow-flowers of life, that flourished under the frosty 
breath of New England Puritanism. In Miss Lar- 
com’s sketch there is the old suggestion of flintiness, 
of wsthetic poverty, of a life thrifty, meagre, icily 
virtuous, grimly unattractive. Even aholiday feast 
was to this inflexible people a sort of mortifying of 
the flesh. Miss Larcom describes a delicacy famil- 
iar to her girlhood, known as “lection cake ”— 
a festal phenomenon which was only “a kind of 
sweetened bread with a shine of egg-and-molasses 
on top.” Now this meagre and ascetic “ ‘lection 
cake ” furnishes a very fair analogy to New En- 
gland life “as it used to be.” There was a sad 
lack of the citron, and plums, and spices, and other 
good (if not altogether wholesome) things of life, in 
each. The author's account of the Lowell factory- 
girls of her day is extremely interesting. These 
young women, it seems, in addition to their regular 
avocation, published, edited, and wrote for maga- 
zines ; they were astonishingly familiar with * solid” 
literature, and beguiled the breakfast hour at their 
boarding-houses with scientific and metaphysical 
diseussions. One wonders which was the more 
indigestible, the conversation or the viands. But 
whatever may be the limitations of Miss Larcom’s 
subject, her treatment of it is admirable. Nothing 
better of its kind has come under our notice than 
« A New England Girlhood.” 


A NEW edition, re-written and re-arranged, has 
been issued of E. L. Anderson’s popular work on 
* Modern Horsemanship” (Putnam’s Sons), which 
originally appeared in 1884. Professor Anderson 
is a thorough master of his art, having spent some 
thirty years in its study and practice in the various 
countries of Europe. As a result, he has originated 
a very distinct school of horsemanship, and the 
present volume is a description of his methods. For 
the purpose of bringing out certain points the book 
has been re-arranged in three parts, the first of 
which is devoted to the needs of ordinary riding, 
such as the mount, the various gaits, ete.; the second 
to a method for the training of the saddle-horse ; and 
the third to the purely ornamental movements of 
the riding-school. Professor Anderson’s style is 
concise, and his explanations are clear and explicit. 
The book is most admirably illustrated with forty 
autotype reproductions of instantaneous photo- 
graphs, which show a given position at a glance 
more clearly than several pages of verbal explana- 
tion might do. Altogether, the book is a valuable 
one, and should interest all horsemen, from the 
lover of a quiet nag and a country road to the pupil 
of the manége and la Haute Ecole. 





Tue Rev. Henry Van Dyke’s essays on “ The 
Poetry of Tennyson” (Scribner) are marked by the 
sympathy and reverence that should characterize 
discussion of the subject, although a flippant note is 
struck here and there not exactly in harmony with 


the general tenor of the writer’s observations. Even | 


this, however, may be forgiven, when it results in 


so good a thing as the following, which refers to the 
reception given at certain hands to Lord Tennyson's 
later poems: “The slight critics who sneered at 
them as the work of an old man, and welcomed 
them with a general chorus of ‘Go up, thou bald- 
head,’ only condemned themselves, and made us 
regret that since the days of Elisha the bears have 
allowed one of their most beneficent functions to fall 
into disuse.” We are especially thankful to Mr. 
Van Dyke for his interesting, if a little foreed, com- 
parison between Milton and Tennyson, and for the 
chapter which does such ample justice to what the 
writer calls “The Historie Trilogy ”—that is, the 
three dramatic poems of “ Harold,” “ Becket,” and 
* Queen Mary.” With his defense of the Arthurian 
idyls against the strictures of Mr. Swinburne we 
cannot agree. It seems to us that the latter has, 
with unerring artistic instinct, put his finger upon 
the radical defect of that otherwise remarkable 
series of poems. 


Tue useful * World’s Workers” series (Cassell) 
| is closed by a monograph on Dr. Arnold of Rugby, 
by Rose E. Selfe. This little volume is a panegyrie 
rather than a serious attempt to appraise and clearly 
set forth the life-work of the great teacher. It 
presents, however, a fairly good outline of the Doc- 
tor’s career, and the eulogy—though too persistent 
and high-pitched—has the eloquence of sincerity. 
We cheerfully recommend the work to those who do 
not care to attempt Dean Stanley’s larger « Life.” 
Dr. Arnold’s fame as Head-Master of Rugby was 
largely the fruit of his high conception of the extent 
and meaning of the teacher’s function—a vital 
function strangely belittled by an ignoble army of 
“Bradley Headstones ” and dusty gerund-grinders. 
The common-law maxim, in loco parentis, was full 
of grave and kindly meaning to the Doctor; while 
to the «Tom Browns” of Rugby a school-master 
meant something more than a Latin grammar and 
a stick. To round out the character, to produce the 
well-balanced man—the gentleman in the true sense 
—was Dr. Arnold’s aim; and “the fruit which be, 
above all things, longed for, was a ‘ moral thought- 
fulness; the inquiring love of truth going along 
with the devoted love of goodness.’ ” 





Aw American edition has been issued by the J. B. 
Lippincott Company of M. Pierre Paris’ compact 
“Manual of Ancient Sculpture,” edited and trans- 
lated by Jane E. Harrison. The work is a rapid 
survey, critical rather than historical, of the sculp- 
ture of Egypt, the Asiatic East, Greece, and Italy. 
The illustration is profuse, and, in the main, ac- 
ceptable; and the bibliography and indexing are 
commendably thorough. About two-thirds of the 
volume is devoted to a résumé of the evolution of 
the Greek plastic art from the Archaic Xoana— 
rude sexless idols, rough-hewn from tree trunks or 
| slabs of limestone—to the divine masterpieces of 
| the Pheidian and the Graeco-Roman periods. Mod- 
ern research (the chief results of which are noted 
| in the present treatise) is gradually bringing to light 
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work illustrative of this grand Sioiieumaie, al- | own, dus to the isolation of Korean civilization. 


though the divergent chains which linked the sexless 
Xoanon to the array of marble divinities grandly 


typified for us in the Hermes of Praxiteles and the | 


peerless Queen of the Louvre, are still far from 
entire. M. Paris’ concise Manual, while intended 


chiefly for art students and amateurs, is admirably | 


suited to the use of students of Greek life and _his- 
tory. The study of the Egyptian sculptures, al- 
though brief, is extremely interesting. It should 
be mentioned that the text has been augmented and 
corrected by the translator, whose work throughout 
is praiseworthy. The efforts of author and editor 
are well seconded by the publishers, who offer the 
Manual in a tasteful and substantial form. 


A uistory of Nev wy Stein and W yoming, 
from 1540 to 1888, forms the latest volume in Mr. 
H. H. Bancroft’s series, and covers the easternmost 
portion of the ground contemplated for that great 
historical enterprise. 


One is surprised to learn that the Koreans are pecu- 
liarly sensitive to the beauties of nature, their favor- 
ite pastime being to “ wander about over the beau- 
tiful green hills,” enjoying the charms of the land- 
scape. This profound sense of natural beauty lends 
a poetic charm and freshness to their literature, 
enriching it with pleasing images, and insuring a 
ready play of fancy. Several of the stories are in 
the vein of “ Uncle Remus ”; and, oddly enough, 


| we find our Machiavellian friend “ Br’er Rabbit ” 


A few more volumes will | 


complete this unparalleled series of histories, cover- | 


ing the Pacifie Slope from Alaska to Central Amer- 


ica. Each successive volume confirms the favorable | 


opinion we have heretofore expressed of this im- 
portant and invaluable series. Histories like those 
of Prescott, Parkman, or McMaster, these books 
are not; 


rather, they are storehouses of historical | 


facts, gathered with infinite industry and pains, and | 
collated and arranged with intelligent discrimina- | 


tion. 


orderly and systematic narrative, and made easily 


The fulness of particulars is, in fact, almost | 
bewildering; but these are brought into place in an | 


accessible separately by a good index in each vol- | 


ume. The work thus becomes at once a historical 
mine of unexampled richness in which the special 
student may delve, and a museum in which innu- 
merable facts are classified and labelled for ready 
reference. — by the History Company, 
San Francisco.) ___ ae 


In the form of a series of f biographies of leading 
explorers, Dodd, Mead & Co. promise a complete 
history of geographical discovery. Each work will 
be from the hand of a competent authority ; and 
while the style will be popular, the more serious 
intent of the general plan will not be lost sight of. 
The initial volume, a life of the brave and scientific 
Elizabethan navigator John Davis, by C. B. Mark- 
ham, F.R.S., augurs well for its suecessors. The ac- 
count of Davis reads like a romance ; and while full 
of instruction, it is sufficiently spiced with adven- 
ture to please the most exacting admirer of the 
inventions of Mr. Clark Russell and his compeers. 
The volume is supplied with maps, charts, and a 
few illustrations. _ 


THOsE who have hitherto regarded the hermit- 
people of Korea as a race of semi-barbarians will do 
well to read Mr. H. N. Allen’s recently-published 
volume of “ Korean Tales” (Putnam’s Sons.) These 
tales, while displaying the naive invention and art- 


at his old tricks in Korea. The literary merit of 
Mr. Allen’s work is —— by a lack of careful 
revision. 


In his “ Life of Martin Van Buren” (Harper) 
Mr. George Bancroft gives us a broadly-sketched 
review of Van Buren’s public career and policy, 
rather than a “ Life”’ in the usual sense ; and, while 
his work has its own special merits, it lacks the 
color and anecdotal quality which count for so much 
in biography. His standpoint is that of the advo- 
cate rather than that of the critic; and his “ Life,” 
in point of fulness and impartiality, seems to us 
inferior to that contributed by Mr. Shepard to the 
+ American Statesmen” series. Of the accuracy of 
Mr. Bancroft’s statement of facts, we have the war- 
rant of Mr. Van Buren himself. 


TOPIcs IN LEADING PERIODICALS, 
March, 1890. 


| Berlin. Mary S. Smith. Cosmopolitan. 

| Browning. mily S. Forman. Cosmopolitan. 
Brownings in Italy, The. Anne H. Wharton. Lippincott. 
Bruno, Trial and Death of. W.R. Tha yer. Atlantic. 
Constitutional rg , Recent. J.O. Pierce. Dial. 
. sand Chureh embershi W. Calkins. Andover. 
Education, Universal. E. Hal ale. Cosmopolitan. 
Electricity, Dangers haan ee Trowbridge. Atlantic. 
Eriesson, John. W.C.Church. Scribner. 
Films. Sophie B. Herrick. Popular Science. 
Glasgow. Albert Shaw. Century. 
Gloucester Cathedral. Mrs. Van Rensselaer. Century. 
Ibsen, Henrik. H.H. Boyesen. Century. 


Ibsen, Henrik. W.E. Simonds. Dial. 

Japan, An Artist’s Letters from. J. La Farge. Century. 
Jefferson, Joseph, Autobiography of. Century. 

Lamb, Charles. B.E. Martin. Scribner. 


Land-Ownership. D.E. Wing. Popular Science. 
Manilla. Samuel Kneeland. Harper. 
Militia. D.M. Taylor. Cosmopolitan. 

| Mouth, Physiognomy of the. Th. Piderit. Pop. Science. 
Mythoi , Comparative. A.D. White. Popular Science. 
Negro, litical ights of. Andover. 
Ohio Valley Archeology. W. Putnam. Century 
Palestine. E. L. Wilson. Century. 
gy A. H. Bradford. Andover. 
Plateau, A. F. J. Sophie B. Herrick. Popular Science. 
Political Ethics. — a meer. Popular Science. 
Prejudice, ~—s . T. W. Patrick. Pop. Sci. 
Revelation. P Faber. Century. 





“ | Venetian Boats. Elizabeth kh. Pennell. 
lessness of folk-lore, have a unique flavor of their | W 


Ruskin, Sohne pe. Thackeray. Har, 
Samothrace, Winged Victory of. Theo. "Child. Harper. 
Seminoles, Florida. Kirk Munroe. Scribner. 


Shrews. F. A. ere Popular Science. 
Shai a ge C. A. L. Richards. Dial. 
Signal | Codes. W. H. Gilder. Cosmopolitan. 


Sioux, on of the. F. Schwatka. Century. 
Social and Political Discussion. John Bascom, Diai. 
Tennyson. Atlantic. 

U.S. Army. Wesley Merritt. Harper. 
University Extension. Century. 

Harper. 
Popular Science. 


. 


ages, Rising. Robt. Giffen. 
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(The following list includes all books received by Tue Diau 
during the month of February, 1890.) 


BIOGRAPHY—HISTORY. 


THE DIAL 


Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Leslie | 


Stephen. In about 50 vols. Large Svo. 
I.—XXL., Abb-Glo. Maemillan & Co. 


Vols. 
, $3.75. 


Gilt top. 
Per vol. 


Alexander. A History of the Origin and Growth of the Art | 


of War from the Earliest Times to the Battle of I 


us, 
B.C. 301. By Theodore Ayrault Dodge, author of ** Cam- 
paign of Chaneellorsville.”” Prof “> Illustrated. Svo, 


pp. 692. Gilt top. 
& Co. $5.00. 

William Cullen Bryant. By John Bigelow. 
trait. 16mo, pe. 355. Gilt top. “American Men of Let- 
ters.” Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Dr. Muhlenberg. By William Wilberforce Newton, D.D. 
— 1 3 272. Gilt top. ‘*‘ American Religious Lead- 

$1.25. 

History of the United States of America, during the 
Second Administration of Thomas Jefferson. By on 
Adams. In 2 vols. 12mo. Charles Scribner's Sons. $4. 

Story of the Barbary Corsairs. By Stanley Lane-Poole, 
author of ‘* Turkey.”’ With the Collaboration of Lieut. 
J. D. Jerrold Kelley. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 316. Put- 
nam’s ‘** Story of the Nations.”’ $1.50. 

Stories of New France. Being Tales of Adventure and 
Heroism from the Early History of Canada. By Agnes 
Maule Machar and Thomas G. wenquie. Illustrated. 
12mo, 313. D. Lothrop Co. $1.0 

Winchester. By G. W. Kitchin, 
Winchester. 12mo, PR. 227. 
Longmans, Green & g 


LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


Conversations in a Studio. By William Wetmore Story. 
D.C.L. In2 vols. 12mo. Gilt top. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $2.50. 

ay and After-Dinner Speeches. By Chauncey M. 
De With Portrait. 12mo, pp. 537. Gilt top. Cas- 
sel Publishing © ©. $2.50. 


* Great Captains. ” Houghton, Mifflin 
With Por- 


D. D. ie 
Uneut. 


25. 


F.S.A., Dean of 
** Historic Towns.” 


Old Country Lite. B ‘Ss. Baring Gould, author of ** Me- 
halah.”’ Illustra 8vo, pp. 358. Gilt tep. Uncut. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $5.00. 


The Collected Writings of Thomas De Quincey. 
David Masson. In 14 vols. Vol. III.- 

, and Confessions of an Opium-Eater. Ilustrated. 

16mo, pp. 472. Uncut. Edinburg’ : A. &C. Black. $1.25, 
The Garden. As Considered in Literature b 
lite Writers. With a Critical Essay by V alter Howe. 


By 


London Remin- 





24mo, pp. 309. Gilt top. Uncut. Putnam’s “ Knicker- 
bocker juggets.”” $1.00. 
The New Review. Edited by Archibald Grove. Vol.I.— 


June to Dee., 
Co. $2.00. 

The Signs of the Times. By M. J. Savage. 
Geo. H. Ellis. $1.00. 

Helps for Daily Living. By M. J. Savage. 

Geo. H. Ellis. $1.00. 
POETRY. 

The North Shore Watch, and Other Poems. 
Edward Woodberry. tine, pp. 123. 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.2: 

Australian Poets, 1788- 1888. Being a Selection of Poems 


Written in Australia and New Zealand. Edited by ae 
las B. W. Sladen, B. A., author of ** Australian Lyrics 


1889. Svo, pp. 704. Longmans, Green & 
12mo, pp. 187. 


12mo, pp. 150. 


By George 
Gilt top. Hough- 


12mo, pp. 612. Gilt top. Cassell Publishing Co. 8&2 00. 
FICTION. 

Starlight —“ and Other Stories of Army Life on the 
Frontier. Capt. Charles King. U.S.A., author of 
ps Mn = 5 Faith 12mo, pp. 260. J. B. Lippincott 

o 1.00, 


Albrecht. By Arlo Bates, author of ‘* A Lad’s Love.”’ 12mo, 
pp. 265. Roberts Bros. $1.00. 


The Catholic Man. A aty. By Mrs. Lawrence Turn- 


bull. 12mo, pp. 311. athrop Co. $1.25. 

Those Raeburn Girls. By Mrs. A. F. Raffensberger, au- 
thor of “Patience Preston, M.D.” 12mo, pp. 328. D. 
Lothrop Co. $1.25. 





Certain Po- | 





[ March, 
Joshua. A Story of Biblical Times. By Georg Ebers, au- 
thor of “*Margery.”’ Translated —_. "the German by 
Mary J. Safford. 16mo, pp. 371. W.S. Gottsberger 
Co. 75 cents. 


The Dominant Seventh. A Musical Story. By Kate Eliz- 
abeth Clark. 12mo, pp. 164. Uneut. D. Appleton & 


Co. 50 cents. 
Two Voices. By Henry Harland (Sidney Luska), author of 
“Grandison Mather.”’ 18mo, pp. 106. Cassell & Co. 50 ets. 
Countess Irene. A Romance of Austrian Life. By J. Fo- 
rty. 16mo, pp. 398. Paper. Appleton’s ** Town and 
ountry ; Library.” 50 cents. 

The Splendid Spur : Being Memoirs of the Adventures 
of Mr. John Marvel, Written by Himself. Edited in 
Modern En; lish b; Q. 16mo, pp. 328. Paper. Cassell’s 
‘Sunshine Series.’ 50 cents. 

The Splendid Spur: Being Memoirs of the Adventures 
of Mr. John Marvel, Written by Himself. Edited in 


Modern ay soe by Q. vo, pp. 168. Paper. Harper’s 
** Franklin Square Library.’’ 35 cents. 

Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet. An Autobiography. B 
Charles Kingsley. 8vo, pp. 148. Paper. Macmillan & 
Co. 25 cents. 

A Portrait in Crimson. 12mo, pp. 195. Paper. Uncut. 


Welch, Fracker Co. 
JUVENILE. 
Sylv’e end Bruno. By Lewis Carroll. Illustrated WS! Heery 
Furniss. 12mo, pp. 400. Macmillan & Co. $1.5 
Catterell-Ratterell. Illustrated by Bessie pte Fick- 


len. Oblong sm. 4to, pp. 39. Boards. G. P. Patnam’s 
Sons. 75 cents. 


TRAV EL—GUIDE-BOOKS. 
The Skipper in Arctic Seas. By Ww alter J. Clutterbuck, 
joint author of ** Three in Norway.”’ Illustrated. 12mo, 


p. 271. Uneut. Longmans, Green & Co. $2.25, 
On the Wing throuch Europe. By Francis ‘S. Sessions. 
Illustrated by E. W. Deming. 12mo, pp. 29. Gilt top. 


Welch, Fracker Co. 

A Hand-book of Florida. By Charles Ledyard Norton. 
Part I.—The Atlantic Coast. With Maps and Plans. 
16mo, pp. 240. Paper. Longmans, Green & Co. 50 ets. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 

Beginnings of American Nationality: The Constitu- 
tional Relations between the Continental Congress and 
the Colonies and States from 1774 to 1789. By Albion 
W. Small, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 77. Paper. Johns Hopkins 
University. $1.00. 

State and Federal Governments of the U.S. A Brief 
Manual for Schools and Colle By Woodrow Wilson, 
Ph.D., LL.D., author of ‘“* The State.’’ 16mo, pp. 131. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 60 cents. 

The Federal Constitution of Germany. With an His- 
torical Introduction Translated by Edmund J. James, 
Ph.D. Smo, pp. 43. Paper. University of Pennsylva- 


nia. 50 cents. 
PHILOSOPHY. 

The Evolution of Man and Christianity. By the Rev. 
Howard MacQueary. 12mo, pp. 410. D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.75. 

The Religious Aspect of Evolution. By James MceCosh, 
D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., author of ** Method of Divine Gov- 
ernment.” Enlarged and Improved Edition. 12mo, 
pp. 119. Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.00. 


REFERENCE—TEXT-BOOKS. 
Handy Lists of Technical J iterature. Reference Cata- 
logue of Books Printed in English from 1880 to 1888, in- 


elusive. Compiled by H. E. Haferkorn and Paul Heise. 
Part II. Svo, pS 104. Paper. National Publishing and 
Printing Co. $1.00. 


Key to Handy ‘Lists of Technical Literature, Part II. 
Paper. National Publishing and Printing Co. 25 cents. 

The Putlic School Music Course. By Charles E. Whit- 
ing. In 6 parts. 12mo. Boards. D.C. Heath & Co. 

Parts I.—V., 25 cents each; Part VI., 54 cents. 

The Third Ree di 1g Book. By Eben H. Davis, A.M. Iilus- 
trated. 12mo, pp. 336. J. B. Lippincott Co. 50 cents. 


SCIENCE—HYGIEN E. 
Electric Light Installations and the Management of Ac- 
eumulators. A Practical Hand-book by Sir David Sala- 


mons, Bart... M.A. Illustrated. New Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. 16mo, pp. 334, D. Van Nostrand Co. $1.50. 
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Hygiene of Childhood. Suggestions for the Care of Chil- 
dren after the Period of Infancy to the Completion of 
Puberty. By Francis H. Rankin, M.D. 12mo, pp. 140. 
D. Appleton & Co. 75 cents. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STUDIES. 


Principles of Rational Taxation. By Simon N. Patten, 
Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 25. Papers Publications of University 
of Pennsylvania. 50 cents. 

The Shop. By Albert E. Winship. 16mo, pp. 78. D. Loth- 
rop Co. 60 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Beneath Two Flags. By Maud B. Booth. 12mo, pp. 288. 
Funk & Wagnalls. $1.00. 
Souvenir of “The Dead Heart.’ Presented at the Ly- 
ceum Theatre, by Henry Irving, Sept. 28, 1889. Jllus- 
trated. Oblong. Boards. Cassell & Co. 40 cents. 


[Any book in this list will be mailed to any address, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by Messrs. A.C. McCiure & Co., Chicago.) 


(C)XFORD COLLEGE ror YOUNG LADIES 
Oxrorp, Ox10. 

Famous Classical and Finishing School; 22 teachers, 180 
students. The Alma Mater of Mrs. President Harrison. n- 
servatory of Music and Art. European vacation parties. 
Rev. Fave WALKER, President. 





O AUTHORS.—The New York Bureau or Revision 
gives critical opinions on manuscripts of all kinds, edits 
them for publication, and offers them to publishers. George 
William Curtis says in Harper’s Magazine: ‘* Reading manu- 
seripts with a view to way em is done, as it should be, 
professionally, by the y Chair’s friend and fellow-laborer 
in letters, Dr. Titus Munson Coan.’”’ Send stam 
Coan for prospectus at 20 West 14th St., New York 


to Dr. 
City. 





INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Principal Accident Company of America. Largest 
in the World. 


HAS PAID ITS POLICY-HOLDERS OVER 
$16,509,000.00. 





ITS ACCIDENT POLICIES 
Indemnify the Business or Professional Man or Farmer for his 
Profits, the Wage-Worker for his Wages, lost from Accidental 
Injury, and guarantee Principal Sum in case of death. No 
Extra Charge for European Travel and Residence. 

Fut Principat Sum paid for loss of Hands, Feet, Hand 
and Foot, or Sight, by Accident. ONE-THIRD same for loss of 
single Hand or Foot. 

Rates as Low As witt PERMANENTLY secure Foti 
PayMEnt of Policies. Only $5.00 a year to fessional or 
Business Men for each $1,000 with $5.00 Weekly Indemnity. 

This Company issues also the best Lirk AND EnpoOWMENT 
Pouictes in the market. [NDEFEASIBLE, Non-FoRFEITABLE, 
Woritp-W1e_. 


FULL PAYMENT IS SECURED BY 
$10,992,000 Assets, $2,248,000 Surplus 


Not left to the chances of an Empty Treasury 
and ents on the Survivors. 


AGENCIES AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS 
IN THE U. 8S. AND CANADA. 
J.G. Batterson, Ropney Dennis, J. E. Morris, 
President. Secretary. Asst. Sec’y. 





E. P. DUTTON & CO’’S 
Illustrated ‘Booklets for Easter. 


Comprising thirty-six entirely new and original pub- 
lications in the usual book form, and in odd shapes or cut-out 
booklets, al] especially manufactured for the coming season. 
CHERUBS’ HEADS, (After Sir Joshua Reynolds.) Cut 


out in shape. Eight Ss monotint and type; tied with 
ribbon. Two different kinds. Each, 10 cents. 


NARCISSUS. Eight pages monotint and type. 10 cents. 


A CROSS OF DAISIES. Small 4to book shape. Cover 
in color and gold. Twelve pages monotint and type. 20 ets. 


LITTLE CROSSES. (Shape of maltese cross.) Eight 
pages color and type. 25 cents. 

A BUNCH OF LILIES. (Shape of a bouquet.) Eight 
peges color and type. 25 cents. 

EASTER JOY. (Shaped cross.) Eight pages color and 


type. 25 cents. 

AT THE CROSS. Small 4to book shape. Twelve pages 
color and type. 25 cents. 

A LENT LILY. (Shape of calla lily.) 
and type. 25 cents. 

EASTER LILIES. 
lilies of the v 
type. 25 cents. 

EASTER MORN. Small 4to book shape. Twelve pages 
color and type. 35 cents. 

EASTER WINGS. 
and type. 35 cents. 

AN EASTER MESSAGE. 
tint and type. 35 cents. 

HE IS RISEN. Ten pages color and type. 35 cents. 

“THE CHILDREN’S EASTER.” (Egg-shaped.) A 
beautiful souvenir for the little ones. Size, 5 1-2 x 7 1-2. 
An original poem illustrated with full-page colored draw- 
ings. 50 cents. 

SUNRISE. An oblong booklet. Twelve pages color, mono- 
tint, and type. 50 cents. 

THE LITTLE MAID. Anoriginal poem. By Mrs. Emily 
Huntington Miller. Small 4to. Twelve pages, illustrated 
in color. 50 cents. 

EASTER DAWN. Quarto. Twenty pages color, mono- 
tint, and type. 50 cents. 

A NEST OF EASTER EGGS. A set of four little book- 
lets in the shape of egg, in neat box ; each with eight 
of verses or texts, and appropriate illustrations in gold, sil- 
ver, or monotint. 60 cents. 

IMMORTALITY. Large 4to. Appropriate Easter verses, 
with very fine Scriptural drawings printed in colors. 75 ets. 

GLAD EASTERTIDE. Large 4to. A set of beautiful 
spring water-color landscapes from originals, by Fred. 

ines. Most artistically printed. Fourteen pages and 
verses. $1.00. 


General S pring ‘Books. 


ROSY CHEEKS. Twokinds. Shaped heads of boy and 
girl ; covers printed in bright colors. Eight pages of illus- 
trations in pen and ink and verses. Each, 10 cents. 

LITTLE DARLINGS. Forming a screen of four little 
maids, to fold up; neat and pretty verse on back of each, 
beautifully printed in colors. 15 cents. 

A POSY WITH LOVE. Twokinds. Shaped; made to 
spread open like a fan in four flanges, spelling the word 
* Love.” Each, 25 cents. 

SWEET PEEPING FACES. Five shaped autumn 

leaves ; peeping through the centre of each is a poaty baby 

face; the leaves are fastened together at one end by an 

eyelet with cord and tassels, and the whole opens like a 

fan ; pretty verses printed on back. 25 cents. 

KEEPSAKE. Oblong. Twelve pages of color and pen 

and ink sketches, with pretty selected texts. 50 cents. 


Eight pages color 


Leaf-shaped and design of a ov of 


ey for covers. Twelve pages color and 


(Shape of dove.) Eight pages color 


Ten pages color and mono- ' 





— 


Z 


_For sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., PuBLisHERs, 
31 West Twenty-third St., NEW YORK. 
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~The Cook Book 
to go by 


is Mrs. Rorer’s 


A big book of nearly 600 pages. Every recipe in it 
has been cooked over and over again, and found to come 
out right. 


Bounp In WASHABLE O1LcLoTtH Covers, $1.75. 





To be had of all Booksellers, or of the Publishers, 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 
No. 422 Lisrary Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
Sold by A. C. McClurg § Co., Chicago. 


LADIES’ STATIONERY. 


A few years ago, our fashionable peo- 
ple would use no Stationery but Imported 
goods. The American styles and makes 
did not come up to what they required. 
Messrs. Z.& W.M. CRANE set to work 
lo prove that as good or better goods could 
be made in this country as abroad. How 
well they bave succeeded is shown by the 
fact that foreign goods are now scarcely 
quoted in the market, while CRANE’S 
goods are staple stock with every dealer of 
any pretensions. This firm bas done 
much during the past two or three years 
lo produce a taste for dead-finish Papers, 
and to-day their brands of ‘Grecian An- 
tique,’ “Parchment Vellum,’ ‘Old-style,’ 
and ‘Distaff,’ are as popular as their fin- 
est ‘Satin Finish’ goods. The name for 
each of their brands is copyrighted; and 
their Envelopes, which match each style 
and size of Paper, are bigh-cut pattern, 
so that the gum cannot come in contact 
with a letter enclosed, during sealing. 

A full line of these Standard Goods is kept 


constantly in stock by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Wabash Ave. and Madison St., Chicago. 





“ Bristling with thought and sparkling with wit.” 


Orations ana After-Dinner Speeches 
of 
Chauncey M. ‘Depew. 


One octavo volume, with Portrait. Price, $2.50. 


EDITION DE LUXE. Autograph Edition. Lim- 
ited to one hundred (100) numbered copies signed 
by the author. With two portraits, and bound in 
half leather. Price, $6.00. 


Star-Land. 


Being Talks about the Wonders of the Heavens. By 
Sir Rospert S. Batt, F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of 
Ireland, author of “Story of the Heavens,” ete. 
12mo, cloth, very fully illustrated. Price, $2.00. 


cAustralian “Poets. 
1788-1888, 

Being a selection of Poems upon all subjects, written 
in Australia and New Zealand during the first cen- 
tury of the British colonization, with brief notes on 
their authors, ete. Edited by Doueias B. W. Sia- 
DEN, B.A. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, gilt top, paper 
label. Price, $2.00. 


Jack Gordon, 


Knight-Errant, Gotham, 1883. By W. C. Hupson 
(Barclay North), author of «The Diamond Button,” 
ete. 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


New Editions, at Reduced Price, of the Great Success 
of 1889. 


Marne ‘Bashbkirtseff. 


The Journal of a Young Artist. Translated by Mary 

J. SERRANO. 

We issue three editions of this charming volume, all 
from the original American plates. 

I. AutHor’s Epition. One volume, 8vo, in our 
unique style of binding. Gilt top, ete. With portrait 
and illustrations. Price, $1.50. Reduced from $2.00. 

II. Parer Epirrion. 
trait. Price, 50 cents. 
sell’s Sunshine Series. 

III. Crorn Eprrion. One volume, 12mo, with por- 
trait and illustrations. Cloth extra. Price, $1.00. 


One volume, 12mo, with por- 
This edition is No. 42 of Cas- 


By the author of “ As it was Written,” etc. 


Two Voices. 


By Henry Haritanp (“Sidney Luska”), author of 
“As it was Written,” “Grandison Mather,” “ Mrs. 
Peixada,” «The Yoke of the Thorah,” “A Latin 
Quarter Courtship,” ete. New style binding. 50 ets. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


SUCCESSOR TO 
CASSELL § COMPANY, Limited, 
Nos. 104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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JOSHUA, 
A Story of Biblical Times. 
By Greore Esers. From the German, by Mary 


J.Sarrorp. In one vol., paper, 40 cents ; cloth, 
75 cents. 


W.S. GOTTSBERGER & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
No. 11 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 


"4 HANDY VOLUME FOR EVERYONE, 
STOPS ; or, How to Pundtuate. 


A new edition of this valuable work. Bound in paper 
covers, 25 cents. 


FOR EASTER. 


NO SECT IN HEAVEN. 


Silk sewed ; hand-made paper covers. Price, 25 cents. 
To be had of all Booksellers, or of the Publishers, 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 


No. 422 Liprary Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


ESTERBROOK’S 
STEEL PENS. 


LEADING STYLES. 
Fine Point, - - - Nos. 333 444 232 
‘Business, - - - - Nos. 048 14 130 
Broad Point,- - - Nos. 313 239 284 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CoO., 
Works: Camden, N.J.] 26 Jou Sr., NEW YORK. 


Trade Mark.) NO NPAREIL. (Registered. 
OUR FINEST 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


In genuine Seal, “Russia, Turkey Morocco, and 
Plush,— Quarto, ‘Royal Quarto, Oblong, and 
Longfellow sizes,—bear the above Trade Mark, 
and are for sale by all the Leading Booksellers 
and Stationers. 


KOCH, SONS & CO., 
Nos. 541 & 543 Peart St, - - NEW YORK. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878 anp 1889. 








His Celebrated KCumbers, 


303—404—170—604—}3 32 
And his other styles, may be had of all dealers 
throughout the world. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 


BOORUM & PEASE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE STANDARD BLANK BOOKS 


(For the Trade Only.) 
25 SHEETS (100 pp.) TO THE QUIRE. 
Everything from the smallest Pass-Book to the larg- 


est Ledger, suitable to all purposes—Commercial, Edu- 
cational, and Household uses. 


For Sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 








FACTORY, BROOKLYN. 
Offices and Salesrooms, - - - 30 and 32 Reade Street, 
New York City. 





EAGLE PENCILS. 
All Styles and Grades. 
EAGLE No. 2 1-2 GOLD PENCILS. 
Round and Hexagon. Patented. 
The Best Pencil for Free-Hand Drawing, School, 
Mercantile, and General Uses. 


Our FINE ARTS. 


The MOsT PERFECT Pencil made. Graded 6B to 
6H, 15 degrees; for Artists, Engineers, and Draughts- 


men. 
COLORED CRAYONS. 
Over Fifty Colors. Preferable to Water Colors in 
many ways. 
The Stop-GuaGE AUTOMATIC PENCIL. An entirely 
new article. The ne plus ultra of all Pencils. 


THE “MATCHLESS” PENS. 


HE superiority of the «“ MATCHLESS ” Pens 
is attested by the satisfaction that invariably 
attends their use. The ease and comfort with which 
they write, together with their durability and resist- 
ance to corrosives, makes them unquestionably the 
best Steel Pen in the market. 
SAMPLES of the six different styles will be 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of six cents in stamps. 








Price per Gross, - - $1.25. 
A. C. MCCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 
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aA EBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 


The Best Investment for the Family, the School, the Professionai or Private Library. 
IT IS A LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 


The latest edition has 3,000 more Words in its Vocabulary than are found in any other American Dictionary, 
and nearly 2,000 more Engravings. 
Besides many other valuable features, this work contains 


A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
With 118,000 Words and 3,000 Engravings ; 
A DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, 
Givipg facts about nearly 10,000 Noted Persons ; 
A DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 
Locating and briefly describing 25,000 Places ; 
A DICTIONARY OF FICTION, 
Found only in Webster’s Unabridged— 
ALL IN ONE BOOK. 
Webster excels in SYNONYMS, which are appropriately found in the body of the work. 








Webster is Standard Authority in the Government Printing Office, and with the United States Supreme Court. 
It is recommended by State Superintendents of Schools of Thirty-eight States, and by leading College Presidents 
of the United States and Canada. Nearly all the Leading Series of School Books published in this country are 
based upon Webster, the acknowledged Standard of the English Language. 


For SALE BY ALL Bookse.iers. [Illustrated Pamphlet of specimen pages, testimonials, etc., will be sent, 
prepaid, upon application. 


PuBLisHED BY G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., SprinGFieELpb, Mass. 


PRANG’S EASTER GOODS FOR 1890 


Easter Cards, Novelties, and Satin Art Prints. 


| 
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EASTER BOOKS 


A SPRING SONG. By F. 8S. Marnews. Illustrations 
in monochrome. 

THE ROBIN’S SONG. By F. S. Marnews. Illustra- 
tions in monochrome. 

THE HERMIT THRUSH. By F. 8S. Maruews. Illus- 


trations in monochrome. 


EASTER BLOSSOMS. Lizsetnu B. Comins. Illus- 
trations in color and monochrome. 

AN EASTER MESSAGE. By Lizseru B. Comins. 
Illustrations in color and monochrome. 

THE EASTER LILY. By Lizsern B. Comins. Illus- 
trations in color and monochrome. 

AN EASTER SONG. By Lizsern B. Comins. Illus- 
trations in color and monochrome. 

EASTER SPIRES. By Mrs. Annie D. Daruine. Illus- 
trated with photogravure by Louis K. Harrow. 


AND BOOKLETS. 


WINGED WINGS. Iilustrated in monochrome by Louis 
K. Harvow. 


JESUS, LOVER OF MY SOUL. Illustrated in mono- 
chrome by Louis K. Harvow. 


CHRIST IS RISEN. By Annie D. Darunc. Illus- 
trated by Lucy Comins. 


THE ANGEL AT THE SEPULCHRE. A medieval 
dramatic Poem by Estuer B. Tirrany. Illustrated in 
monochrome by Wa. 8S. Tirrany. In illuminated cover. 

THE MESSENGER OF SPRING. By Joun Locan. 
Illustrated with photogravures and monochromes by F.S 
MATHEWS. 

EASTER RIBBON BOOKLETS. 72 ets., $1.20, $1.80, 
and $2.40 per dozen. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. A memorandum Calendar, 
with the days of the Christian year. 


““BLUEBEARD’S WIVES.” By Miss M. W. Bonsall. 


An odd conception, full of tears and pathos, mirth and beauty. It needs only to be seen to be desired. 
Prices : On margin, 75 cents ; in mat, 31.00. 


New York: No. 16 Astor Place. 
Saw Francisco: No, 529 Commercial Street, 


"’ PRANG & CO., BOSTON, MASs. 





